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Association of American Railroad Superintendents. 





We have received from the Secretary a condensed official 
report of the proceedings of this Association at the semi- 
annual meeting held in New York last week, which is given 
in full below: 


The twelfth meeting of the Association of American Rail- 
road Superintendents was held in New York on Thursday, 
Oct. 14, about 40 members being present. 

Superintendent Blee, from the Committee on Frogs, made 
a verbal report, and presented letters and blue prints which 
were examined and discussed, after which the committee was 
enlarged by the addition of Superintendents Gadsden and 
Holbrook. The committee was requested:to make a written 
report at the next meeting. also to inquire particularly into 
the advisability of substituting a spring-rail frog for the 
fixed frog now in use. 

The Committee on Invitation to the Central Association re- 
ported that they had accomplished their mission and that the 
Central Association had disbanded and united with this As- 
sociation. The report was accepted and approved, and the 
gentlemen who had composed the Central Association were 
declared members of this Association. The Committee was 
continued and requested to report at the next meeting such 
changes in the constitution and by-laws as will improve and 
enlarge the scope of the Association. The name of the. As- 
sociation was changed to the ** Association of North Amer- 
ican Railroad Superintendents.” 

A communication was received from the Yardmasters’ As- 
sociation relating to vard signals. After considerable dis- 
cussion this subject was referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Morford, Blee and Stark. 

The by-laws were amended by adding to the duties of the 
Executive Committee the following : 

‘*To appoint_at each spring meeting in each year, stand- 
ing committees consisting of three members each, upon 
Roadway, Machinery and Tra: rtation. The Executive 
Committee subsequently repo that they had appointed 
the following committees to serve until the spring meeting : 

On Roadway : Messrs. Shepard, Sanborn and. Holbrook. 

On Machinery : Messrs. Gadsden, Sully and Devine. 

mn Transportation: Messrs. Royer, Ewan and Thorn- 
burgh. 

Tne following preamble and resolution were adopted : 

‘* Whereas, Excessive delays in freight car service through 
dilatory action of consignors and consignees in loading and 
unloading has become a heavy burden and calls for some 
remedy, therefore 

** Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
C aair, to consider the subject of freight-car Shatarteted. with 
view to improving the present methods, such committee to 
submit its report at the next meeting.” 

The Chair announced as the Committee Messrs. Palmer, 
Atwater, Chase, Bradley and Wade. 

fhe Secretary was instructed to communicate with the 
several associations of Roadmasters, Master Mechanics and 
Master Car-Builders, and to invite these associations to for- 
ward the standard appliances recommended by them to this 
Association for consideration and adoption. 

The Committee on Transportation were requested to con- 
sider the expediency of establishing a uniform rate per train- 
mile for trains using another line in emergencies, as in avoid- 
ing washouts and other obstructions, and also of fixing a 
maximum rate for passenger coaches loaned to other com- 
panies. 

President Stevenson, at the request of a member, gave an 
account of the practical working of the Phelps system of 
telegraphing to a moving train. 

It was ordered that 300 copies of the by-laws be printed. 

The thanks of the Association were extended to the Na- 
tional Railway Publication Co. for use of the room for the 
meeting The Association then adjourned. 








General Time Convention. Committee Report on 
“Uniform General Rules and Telegraphic Orders.” 





To the President cnd Members of the General Time Conven- 
tion: 
GENTLEMEN : Your Committee on Uniform General Rules 

and Telegraph Orders, appointed at the meeting held at the 

Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, O., April 14, 1886, begs leave to 

report that it bas held sessions as follows : 

At New York City on Juue 15, 16 and 17, 1888. 

At Cleveland, O., on July 20, 21 and 22, 1886. 

At Asheville, N. C., on Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 1886. 

In addition to these meetings the Committee appointed by 
the former conventions held the following sessions : 

At St. Louis, Mo., on April 8, 1885. 

At Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 23 and 24, 1885. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27 and 28, 1885. 

At Louisville, Ky., on Dec. 8 and 9, 1885. 

At St. Louis, Mo., on Feb. 10, 11 and 12, 

At Cincinnati, O., on April 14, 1888. 

All of these meetings were fully attended by the members 
of the Committee. 

In the preparation of the rules submitted, your Committee 
has adhered to the principle of securing both the highest de- 
gree of safety and the largest measure of efficiency. The 
believe the former has been accomplished in accordance wi 
the most modern ideas and the best practice, without detri- 
ment to the latter; and that all roads have been left suffi- 
cient latitude to enable them to adapt the rules to their local 
circumstances, while strictly conforming to the general prin- 
ciples and practice as here laid down. 

The attention of the convention is called to some slight 
changes which have been made in the Code of Signals, the 
reasons for which are given in the notes attached thereto. 
With the exception of the signals above referred to, your 
Committee has ascertained that the Uniform Code of Signals 
has been adopted by 86 per cent. of the roads reporting, rep- 
resenting 80,917 miles of road and 400 millions of annual 
train mileage. 

As the convention is aware, the members of your Commit- 
tee represent railways extending through widely separated 
sections of the country. The Committee also found that its 
members held widely differing views as to methods of prac- 
tice, representing as they did roads moving the heaviest ton- 
nage and those with a light and comparatively easily handled 
tratfiz, with great diversity as regards grades, curvature 
aud other physical and climatic conditions. 

After each session of the Committee the work previous! 
prepared was placed in type and submitted to various oft 
cials and employés of the transportation departments of lines 
differing in character and location ; such criticism and sug- 
gestions being invited as would naturally occur to the class 


1886. 


Committee these criticisms and suggestions were carefully | 
considered and acted upon. This course has necessarily made 
rapid progress by your Committee ny | 
he language of the rules is believed to be fully within the | 
comprehension of any employé. 
The Committee’s work a also been submitted to the legal 
departments of several railway companies, and has been 
fully approved by them. 
The investigations of your Committee have developed the 
fact that in many states railway commissions have under- 
taken to criticise and condemn many of the rules in force for 
the operation of railways, even upon the best managed lines. 
The tendency of such commissions, as well as of state legis- 
latures, is in the direction of formulating rules and regula. 
tions which shall conform to their ideas of  rail- 
Way management, however these may vary from 
the best judgment of experienced railway officers. 
Juries also are prone to construe to the detriment 
of railway interests any assumed weakness in running rules 
or telegraph instructions. The fact of the existing want of 
uniformity in rules has been frequently used before juries, to 
show that an accident upon one railway might have beev pre- 
vented by the use of a rule in force upon some other railway, 
éven though the rule in question has successfully borne 
the strain and stress of long-continued usage. This, 
with the growing tendency of railway commissions 
to condemn any practice to which they attribute 
the cause of an accident, and their frequent findings that the 
practice of some other railway or the adoption of some rule 
of their own formulation would in their opinion have pre- 
vented such an accident, often renders successful defense ex- 
tremely difficult. These facts impressed upon your Commit- 
tee the grave importance of the work undertaken. 
Few of the members of the various railway commissions 
or of the state legislatures, no matter how well versed or ex- 
pert they may be in other lines of business, have had any 
practical experience in the actual operation of railways—a 
business which is as technical in its character as the practice 
of law or of medicine. The difficulties under which these 
public officials have labored under such circumstances can be 
readily appreciated. Your Committee believes that the 
adoption of a Uniform Code of Rules will do much to relieve 
railway commissions from the pressure to which, under the 
—— they have heretofore perhaps unwillingly 
yie m 
Your Committee is strongly impressed with the importance 
of the adoption of absolutely uniform practice in regard to 
running rules and telegraph instructions, and herewith re- 
ports as the result of its labors a Code of Uniform General 
and Train Rules which meets with the unanimous approval 
of its members, and submits the same to the convention for 
its action. 
Your Committee rezrets exceedingly that it has been im- 
ssible to fully complete the *‘ Rules for the Movement of 
rains by Telegraphic Orders” in time to present them at 
this convention. Sufficient progress, however, has been 
made toenable a report on this branch of the subj} to be 
prepared in time for presentation at the next meeting of the 
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THE PROPOSED UNIFORM TRAIN RULES. 


meeting to be held in New York, April 13, 1887 : 
GENERAL NOTICE. 


rules efficient. 
they ought not to exist. 
may be to make or enforce rules, however temporary or un- 
important they may seem, should keep this clearly in mind. 
If in the judgment of any one whose duty it is to enforcea 
rule, such rule cannot or ought not to be enforced, he should 
at ouce bring it to the attention of those In authority. 

All employés should be required to be polite and considerate 
in their intercourse with the public. The reputation and 
prosperity of a company depend greatly upon the prompt- 
ness with which its business is conducted ani the manner in 
which its patrons are treated by its employés. 

GENERAL RULES. 


1. The Rules herein set forth apply to and govern all roads 
operated by the 

They shall take effec 
and supersede all prior rules and instructions, in whatsoever 
form issued, which are inconsistent therewith. 

2. In addition to these rules, the time-tables will contain 
special instructions, as the same may be found necessary or 
desirable. Special instructions, whether in conflict with 
these rules or not, which may from time to time be given by 
proper authority, whether upon the time-tables or by written 
order, shall be fully observed while in force. 

8. The head of each department should keep himself con- 
versaut with the rules, supply copies of them to his subordi- 
nates, see that they are understood, enforce obedience to them, 
and report to the proper officer all violations and the action 
taken thereon. 

4, Every employé of this company whose duties are in any 
way sresenthed by these rules must always have a copy of 
them in his possession when on duty, and must make himself 
perfectly acquainted with every rule. He must render all 
the assistance in his power in carrying them out, and imme- 
diately report any infringement of them to the head of his 
department. Safety depends upon the strict observance of 
every rule. 

5. The fact that a ee enters, or remains in, the service 
of the company will considered as an expression of will- 
ingness to obey these rules. He will not be excused for the 
violation of any of them, though they may not be included 
among those applicable to his departmen 





of officials and employés upon whom'would devolve the prac- 
tical execution of the rules. At the following-sessions-of the 


. B, STONE, 
General Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. | & 
H. WALTERS, $ 
General Manager, Atlantic Coast Line. | = 
. T. HARAHAN, =: 
General Manager, Louisville & Nashville R. R.| > 
yM. ROGERS, - 
Gen. Sup., Central & Southwestern R. Rs. of Georgia. 
C. D. GoRHAM 


The following is the code of general and train rules ap- 
proved at the meeting of the General Time Convention at 
New York, Oct. 13, 1886, to be finally acted upon at the 


It is of the utmost importance that proper rules for the 
government of the employés of a railroad company should 
be literally and absolutely enforced, in order to make such 
If they cannot or ought not to be enforced, 
Officers or empolyés whose duty it 


proper authority for an explanation. Ignorance cannot be 
accepted as an excuse for neglect of duty. 

7. Employés of every grade will be considered in the line 
of promotion, their advancement depending upon the faith- 
ful discharge of their duties, and their capacity for assuming 
increased responsibilities. 

8. If an employé should be disabled by sickness or other 
cause, the right to claim compensation will not be recognized.’ 
An allowance, if made, will be a gratuity justified by the 
circumstances of the case and the employés previous good 
conduct. 

9. Every employé, while on duty connected with the trains 
on any division of the road, shall be under the authority, and 
conform to the orders, of the Superintendent of that Divis- 
ion. 

10. Employés must wear the prescribed badges or uni- 
forms while on duty. 

11. Mail agents, express messengers, parlor and sleeping 
car conductors and porters, news agents and persons in 
charge of individual cars are subject, while on duty, to the 
rules governing employés of the company. 

STANDARD TIME. 


12. Observatory Standard Time will be the only recog- 
nized standard, and will be transmitted from................ 
SaCSas 0 She Vas ase ws Sd dHe 0, MibSOER oBeleee Observatory to the 
general offices. , 
13. The standard time will be telegraphed to all points 
from the general offices at 4 p. m., Central time, daily. 
Nore.—In order to detect possible errors at junction points and 
to secure uniformity, the Committee recommend that toe time 
be disseminated to all points at the same hour. They cousider it 
of great importance that the time be obteined from some obser- 
vatory of recognized standing. 
14. Certain clocks will be designated on each division as 
Standard Clocks. 
15. Where station clocks are provided, station agents must 
see that they show correct time; but trainmen and engine- 
men must not take time from such clocks unless they are also 
designated as Standard Clocks. 
16. Each conductor and engineman must have a reliable 
watch which has been examined and certified to on the form 
attached hereto, by a responsible watchmaker. Conductors 
and enginemen entering service must file such certificates 
with the proper designated officer before they are allowed to 
take charge of trains or engines; and watches must be ex- 
amived, and certificates renewed, every six months. 
(Form of Certificate.) 

WATCHMAKER’S CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that on 
the watch of 
employed as 
on the sans 
has been examined and found to be a reliable and accurate 
time-piece, and in such repair as will, in my judgment, with 
proper usage, enable it to run within a variation not to ex- 
ceed 20 seconds per week. 


convention. The fact that these rules have not been com- Name of maker 
pleted need mot prevent roads from at once patting the Gen-| T*™2 Of mualter...........--0s0-seeesssres svcronssooeies 
eral and Train Rules in effect if adopted by the convention, STS Dasees cde hahaa hae cei bide tssWeads Gratthns 
as in the judgment of your Committee the ‘‘ Rules for the| Number of movement......... ......ee sees 6 ceeeee seeee 
a of — by Telegraphic Orders” should be issued} Gold or silver............0eseccccecescecceee: eeeeceesiecs 
na separate volume. nie ie 

Respectfully submitted, Open or hunting Case. ..........cc000 seccsee covccrevecces 


Stem or key winding 


Address 
{Note.—Where this system of examining watches bas been 
adopted, the result of the examination has developed the fact 
that a large percentage of the watches previous'y in use were 
unfit to run trai: s by.j 

17. Each conductor and engineman must regulate his 
watch by the designated Standard Clock before starting on 
each trip, and register his name and the time at which he 
regulated his watch on a blank form (or ina book) provided 
for that purpose. 

18. Conductors and enginemen whose duties prevent them 
from having access to a Standard Clock must compare daily 
with, and regulate their watches by, those of conductors and 
enginemen who have Standard Time, and have registered 
their names as above provided. 


TIME-TABLES, 


19. A Time-table is the general law governing the arriving 
and leaving time of all regular trains at all stations. Time- 
tables for running trains wiil be issued from time to time, as 
may be necessary. The times given for each train on such 
Time-tables shall be known as the Schedule of such train. 

20. Each Time-table, at the moment it takes effect, super- 
sedes the preceding Time-table, and all special instructions 
relating thereto ; the trains shall be run as directed thereby, 
subject to the rules of the company. All regular trains on 





the road running according to the preceding Time-table shall, 
unless otherwise directed, assume the times and rights 
of trains of corresponding numbers on the new Time-table. 

21. Not more than two sets of figures will be shown for any 
train at any station or siding. Where but one time is shown 
upon the Time-table for a train at any station, that time shall 
be regarded as the leaving time. Where two times are shown 
the earlier (placed in its proper position) will be the time of 
arrival, and the Jater the time of departure. 

22. Regular meeting or passing points will be shown on 
the Time-tables by priuting the time in full-faced type. 

In case a train meets or passes two or more trains at one 
point, the schedule of such train will show, in full-faced 
type, only its earliest and latest meeting or passirg times. 

n all cases trains are required to clear and foliow as per 
Rules 87 to 92 inclusive. 

[Norz.—The Committeerecomend that, where practicable, at- 
tention shall be called by their numbers to the trains met cr 
passed in connectioh with and following the full-faced figures. } 

23. On the employ és’ time-table the words “‘ daily,” ‘‘ daily, 
except Sunday,” etc., will be printed at the and foot in 
connection with each train, to indicate how it shall be run. 
The figures given at intermediate stations shall not be taken 
as indicating that a train will stop unless the rules require it. 
The ——— signs placed before the figures indicate : 

‘+s”—regular stop (or the same may be designated by the 
different styles of type used). 

‘* f"—stop on signal to receive or discharge passengers or 
freight. 

‘** | "—stop for meals. ! 

Trains shall be designated by numbers, and their class indi- 
cated on the time-tables. 

[Norr.—The Committee recommends that odd numbers shall 
be given to West or Soutb-bound trains, and even numbers to 
East or North-bound trains | 

SIGNAL RULES. 
Signals. 

24. Conductors, enginemen, firemen, brakemen, station 
agents, telegraph operators, switchmen, switch-tenders, track 
furemen, road and bridge watchmen, and all other employés 
whose duties may require them to give signals, must provide 





t. 
6. If any one is in doubt as to the meaning of any rule or | 
special instruction, application must be cous at once to the 


themselves with the proper appliances, and keep them in good 
order and always ready for immediate use. 
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' 25.-Flags of the proper color must be used by day, and 
lamps of the proper color by night or whenever from fog or 
other cause the day signals cannot be clearly seen. 
26. Red signifies danger and is a signal to stop. 
27. Green signifies caution and is a signal to go slowly. 
28. White signifies safety, and is a signal to go on. 
29. Green and white is a signal to be used to stop trains at 
stations for passengers or freight. 
. Blue is a signal to be used by car inspectors. 
‘81. An explosive cap or torpedo, placed on the top of the 
rail, is a signal to be used in addition to the regular 
Is. 


e explosion of one torpedo is a signal to stop imme- 
diately ; the explosion of two torpedoes is a signal to reduce 
speed immediately, and look out for a danger signal. 

82. A fusee is an extra danger signal, to be lighted and 
placed on the track at night, in cases of accident or emer- 

mey. 

es’ a finding a fusee burning-upon the *track must come 

to a stop, and not proceed until it is burned out. 

33. A or lamp swung across the track, a hat or any 
object waved violently by any person on the track, signifies 
danger, and is a signal to stop. 

. Train Siqnals. ; 

. 84. Each train, while running, must display two green 
flags by day and two green hghts by night, one on each side 
of the rear of the train, as Markers, to indicate the rear of 
the train. Yard engines will not display Markers. 

35. Each train running after sunset, or when obscured by 
fog or other cause, must et the head-light in front, and 
two or more red — in the rear. Yard engines must dis- 
play two green lights instead of red, except when provided 
with a head-light on both front and rear. 

36. ch car’on a passenger train while running must be 
in communication with the engine. In the absence of an 
equivalent appliance, a bell cord must be attached to the 
signal bell of the engine, passing through or over the entire 
length of the train, and secured to the rear end of it. 

- 87, Two green flags by day and two green lights by night, 
displayed in the places provided for that purpose on the front 
of an engine, denote that the train is followed by another 
train, running on the same Schedule and entitled to the same 
Time-table rights as the train carrying the signals. 

38. Two white flags by day and two white lights by night, 
displayed in the places provided for that purpose on the front 
of an engine, denote that the train is an extra. These signals 
must be displayed by all extra trains, but not by yard en- 


nes. 

89. When an engine is running backward pulling a train, 
or without a train, the classification signals as per Rules Nos. 
37 and 38 shall be displayed in the places provided for that 
purpose on the tender. When an engine is pushing cars 
ahead of it, the classification signals shall be displayed on the 
front of the leading car which is being pushed. 

40. A blue flag by day and a blue light by night, placed on 
the end of a car, denote that car inspectors are at work un- 
der or about the car or train. The car or train thus pro- 
tected must not be coupled to, or moved, until the blue sig- 
nal is removed by the car inspectors. 

When a car or train standing on a siding is protected by a 
Blue Signal, other cars must not be placed in front of it so 
that the Blue Signal will be obscured, without first notifying 
the car inspector, that he may protect himself. 

(Norgs.—The Commitiee finde on investigation that the com- 
bined greep and white signal denoting an irregular train follow- 
ing, as suggested by the ** Commitiee on . niform Train Signals” 
in its report of October LL, 1883, and adop ed by the Cunvention 
of October 9, 1884, is unsatisfac ory and is used by a very limited 
number of roads, As your Committee has found it impracticable 
to suggest any combination of signals sufficiently distinct from 
«ther sigvals, they do not recommend the carryiug of any signal 
denoting ao irregular train following, and have therefore cmitied 
the signal from the Rules. | 

Whistle Signals. 

41. One long blast of the whistle is the signal for ap- 
proaching stations, railroad crossings and junctions (thus, 

42. One short blast, of the whistle is the signal to apply 
the brakes—stup (thus, -). 

43. Two long blasts of the whistle is the signal to throw 
off the brakes (thus, —— ——). 

44. Two short blasts of the whistle is an answer to any 
signal, except * train parted ” (thus, --). 

45. Three long blasts of the whistle (to be repeated until 
answered as provided in Kule No. 64) is a signal that the 
train bas parted (thus, ). 

46. Three short blasts cf the whistle when the train is 
standing (to be repeated until answered, as provided in 
Rule No. 63) is a signal that the train will back (thus, - - -). 

49. Four long blasts of the whistle is the signal to call in 
the flagman (thus, —— —— —— : 

‘our shurt blasts of the whistle is the engineman’s 
call for signals from switch-tenders, watchmen, trainmen 
and others (thus, - - - -). 

49. Five short blasts of the whistle is a signal to the 

to go back and protect the rear of the train 





(thus, - - - -- - ). 

50. One long followed by two short blasts of the whistle 
is a signal to be V aye by trains on single track, when dis- 
playing signals for the following train, to call the attention 
yng of the same or inferior class to the signals displayed 

thus, —— - -). 

[Note —In order to avoid duplicating signais, the Committee 
has recommended that the above-named signal be substituted 
for the three short blasts now used, with which much dissatis- 
faction has been expressed. In the opinion of some of the Com- 
mittee this rule is unnecessary. | 

51. Two long, followed by two short, blasts of the 
pg is the signal for approaching road crossings at grade 

Gaius, — —— - -). .s 

52. A succession of short blasts of the whistle is an alarm 
for persons or cattle on the track, and calls the attention of 
trainmen to danger ahead. ; 

Bell-cord Signals. 

53. One tap of the signal-bell, when the train is standing, 
is the signal to start. 

54. Two taps of the signal-bell, when the traih is run- 
ning, is the signal to stop at once. 

55. Two taps of the signal-bell, when the train is stand- 
ing, is the signal to call in the flagman. 

56. Three taps of the signal-bell, when the train is run- 
ning, is the signal to stop at the next station. 

57. Three taps of the signal-bell, when the train is stand- 
ing, is the signal to back the train. 

58. Four taps of the signal-bell, when the train is running, 
is the signal to reduce speed. 

59. When one tap of the signal-bell is heard while a train 
is running, the engineman must immediately ascertain 
. Ang train is parted, and, if so, be governed by Rule No. 


60. Signals of the some number of sounds shall have the 
same significance when given by other appliances than bell- 
cords and signal-bells. 

Lamp Signals. 

61. A lamp sw across the track 1s the signal to stop. 

62. A lnop cael ont lowered vertically is the signal to 
move ahead. 





63. A lamp swung vertically in a circle across the track, 
when the train is standing, is the signal to move back. 

64. A lamp swung vertically in a circle at arm’s length 
across the track, when the train is running, is the signal 
that the train is parted. : 

65. A flag, or the hand, moved in any of the directions 
given above, will indicate the same signal as given by a lamp. 

Fixed Signals. 

66. Fixed signals are placed at junctions, railroad cross- 
ings, stations and other points that require special protec- 
tion. Special instructions will be issued indicating their posi- 
tion and use. 

Rules Governing the Use of Signals. 


67. A signal en ey J displayed, or the absence of a 
signal at a place where a signal is usually shown, must be re- 
garded as a danger signal, and the fact reported to the Super- 
intendent. 

« 68, The-unnegessary use of the, whistle,is: prohibited ; when 
shifting at stations and in yards the engine-bell should be 
rung, and the whistle used only when required by law, or 
when absolutely necessary to prevent accident. 

69. The whistle must not be sounded while passing a pas- 
senger train, exeept in-eases of emergency or danger, or when 
required by the rules. 

70. When a danger signal (except a fixed signal) is dis- 
played to stop a train, it must be acknowledged as provided 
in Rule No. 44. 

71. The engine-bell must be rung before starting a train, 
and when running through tunnels and the streets of towns 
or cities. 

72. The engine-bell must be rung for a quarter of a mile 
before reaching every road crossing at grade, and until it 
is passed; and the whistle must be sounded at all whistling- 


sts. 

73. When two or more engines are coupled to the head of 
a train, the leading engine only shall display the signals as 
provided in Rules Nos. 7, 38 and 39. 

74. One flag or light displayed as a classification signal will 
be regarded the same as if two were displayed; but conduc- 
tors and enginemen will be held responsible for the proper 
— of a)) train signals. 

5. When a train is being pushed by an engine (except 
when shifting and making up trains in yards) a white light 
light must be displayed on the front of the leading car at 
night, or when the train is obscured by fog or other cause. 
(See Rule No. 39.) 

76. When a train turns out to meet or pass another train 
the red lights must be removed and green displayed as soon 
as the track.ig clear; but the red must ‘again be displayed be- 
fore returning to its own track. 

Head-lights on engines when on sid< tracks or at tne end 
of double tracks, waiting for trains, must be covered as soon 
as the track is clear and the train has stopped. 

77. The combined green and white signal is to be used to 
stop a train only at the flag stations designated by the 
schedule of that train. When it is necessary to stop a train 
at a point that is not a flag station for that train, ared signal 
must be used. 

78. White signals must be used by watchmen at public 
road and street crossings to prevent persons and teams from 
crossing when trains are approaching. Danger signals must 
be used only when necessary to stop trains. 

79. Torpedoes must not be placed near stations or road 
crossings, where persons are liable to be injured by them. 

80. All signals must be used strictly in accordance with 
the rules, and trainmen and enginemen must keep a constant 
lookout for signals, 

\Note.—In connecticn with the subject of signals the Commit- 
tee recommend that no crcss-arms or telegraph poles placed 
along the lines shall be permitted to be painted red or green. ] 

TRAIN RULES. 
Classification of Trains. 

81. All trains shall be designated as regular or extra. 
Regular. trains- are. those represented on the Time-table, and 
may consist of one or more sections. All sections of a train, 
except the last, must display signals as provided in Rule 37. 
Extra trains are those not represented on the Time-table. 
An engine without: cars, in service on the road, shall be con- 
sidered a train. 

82. All regular trains shall be classified on the Time-table 
with regard to their priority of right to the track; trains of 
the first class being superior to those of the second and all 
succeeding classes, and trains of the second class being supe- 
rior to those of the third and all succeeding classes; and soon 
indefinitely. The terms passenger, freight and mixed are de- 
scriptive and do not refer to class. 

83. Extra trains may be distinguished as : 

Passenger, or Special Extra; 
Freight Extra; 
Work Train Extra. 

84, Allextra trains are of inferior class to all regular 
trains of whatever class. 

Movement of Trains. 


85. A train of inferior class must in all cases 
keep out of the way of a train of superior class. 

86. On single track, all trains in one direction (to be _speci- 
fied on Time-table) will have the absolute right of track over 
trains of the same class running in the opposite direction. 

{Nore.—It being represented to the Committee that some of 
the roads represented in the Convention will be unable, on ac- 
count of limited telegraph facilities. and other local causes, to 
carry out this rule in its literal meaning and full scope, it is sug- 
gested by the “ommittee that such roads may issue regulations 
to arrange this matter in some other way. The Committee be- 
lieve, however. that a test of the rule, as approved ty the Com- 
mittee, and its literal enforcement, will result to the entire satis- 
faction of those using it.] 

87 When trains of the same class meet on single track, the 
train not having right of track must take the siding and bé 
clear of the main track before the leaving time of the oppos- 
ing train; but such train must not pass the switch to back in 
on a siding, until after the arrival of the opposing train, un- 
less otherwise directed by special instructions. When neces- 
sary to back in on the siding, before passing the switch, a 
flagman must be sent out in the direction of the opposing 
train as per Rule No. 101. 

(See note under Rule 88.] 

88. When a train of inferior class meets a train of superior 
class on single track, the train of inferior class must take the 
siding and clear the train of superior class five minutes. A 
train of inferior class must keep five minutes off the time of 
a train of superior class following it. 

[Nore oN KuLes Nos. 87 ano 85.—The Committee recommend, 
in case grades or other conditions are such that on any line or 
parts of a Jine greater protection is necessary, Rule No. 87 should 
require a clearance of FIVE minutes,and Rule No. 88 of TEN 
miputes. | 

89. A train must not leave a station to follow a passenger 
train until five minutes after the departure uf such passenger 
train, unless some form of block signal is used. 

90. Passenger trains running in the same direction must 
keep not less than tive minutes apart, unless some form of 
block signal is used. 

91. Freight trains following each other must keep not less 
than five minutes apart (except in closing up at stations or 
od meeting and passing points) unless some form of block sig- 

is oe 


[See note under Rule 92.) 

























































































92. No train must leave a station expecting to meet or to 
be passed at the next station by a train having the right of 
track, unless it has full schedule time to make the meeting 
or passing point, or unless it has the full time allowed be- 
tween stations (to be shown on the margin of the Time- 
table) to make tne meeting or passing point, and clear the 
track by the times required by Rules Nos. 87 and 88. 

{Nore.—The Committee recommend, in case grades or other 
couditions are such that on any line or parts of a Jine greater 
pr tection is necessary, Rules Nos. ¥l and 92 should allow a 
clearance of TEN minutes or more ] 

93. A train not having right of track must be entirely 
clear of the main track by the time it is required by rule to 
clear an opposing train or a train running in the same direc- 
tion ; failing to do so, it must be immediately protected, as 
provided in Rule No, 101. 

94. Except at meeting or passing points, as provided in 
Rules Nos. 87 to 93, inclusive, no train must arrive at a sia- 


tion in advance of its schedule arriving time, when shown. 


No train must leave a station in advance of its schedule 
leaving time. 

95. All trains must stop at schedule meeting or passing 
points on single track, if the train to be met or passed is of 
the same class, unless the switches are plainly séen to be 
right, and the track clear. The point at which a train 
should stop is the switch used by the train to be met or 

in going on the siding. 

When the expected train of the same class is not found at 
the schedule meeting or passing point, the train having right 
of track must approach all sidings prepared to stop, until the 
expected train is met or passed. 

96. All trains must approach the end of a double track, 
junctions, railroad crossings at grade, and drawbridges, pre- 
pared to stop, and must not proceed until the switches or sig- 
nals are seen to be right, or the track is plainly seen to be 
clear. Where required by law, all trains must stop. 

97. No train must leave a junction, a terminal, or other 
starting point, or pass from double to single track, until it is 
ascertained that all trains due, which have the right of track 
against it, have arrived. 

98. When a passenger train is detained at any of its usual 
stops more than —— minutes, the flagman must go back with 
danger signals and protect bis train, as provided in Rule No. 
101; but if it stops at any unusual point, the flagman must 
immediately go back far enough to be seen from a train 
moving in the same direction when it is at least half a mile 
from the rear of his own train, and if the stop is over —— 
minutes he must be governed by Rule No. 101. 

When it is necessary to protect the front of the train, the 
same precautions must be observed by the fireman. If the 
fireman is unable to leave the engine, the frunt brakeman 
must be sent in his place. 

{Nore.—The Committee, on account of the existing great di- 
versities «f grades, smount of traffic and other loval circum- 
stances, have left blanks in Rule No. 88 for each company to fill 
out, after determining what times, if any. are necessary, either 
for their road as a whole or for each division. ] 

99. When a freight train is detained at any of its usual 
stops more than - minutes, where the rear of the train 
can be plainly seen from a train moving in the same direc- 
tion at a distance of at least , tne flagman must go 
back with danger signals not less than , and as much 
farther as may be necessary to protect his train; but if the 
rear of his train cannot be plainly seen at a distance of at 
least ———, or if it stops at any point that is not its usual 
stopping byeys the flagman must go back not less than 

, and if his train should be detained until within ten 
minutes of the time of a passenger train moving in the same 
direction, he must be governed by Rule No. 101. 

When it is necessary to protect the front of the train, the 
same precautions must. be..abserved by the fireman. If the 
fireman is unable to leave the engine, the front brakeman 
must be sent in his place. 

{Ncts.—Tne Committee, finding that the distances and times 
necessary for flagmen to zo back differ so much on account of 
grades, amount of traffic and other local circumstances, have 
left bianks for each company to determine what distance and 
time is necessary, either tor their road as a whole, or for each 
division. } 

100. When it is necessary for the flagman to go back to 
protect the rear of his train, the next brakeman must imme- 
diately take the flagman’s position on the train, and remain 
there until relieved by the flagman ; and on passenger trains 
the baggage-master must take the place of the front brake- 
man whenever necessary . 

101. When a train is stopped by an accident or obstruc- 
tion, the flagman must immediately go back with danger 
signals to stop any train moving in the same direction. 
At a point ——— from the rear of his train he must 
place one torpedo on the rail; he must then continue to 
go back at least from the rear of his train and 

lace two to’ oes on the rail, ten yards apart (one rail 
ength), when he may return to a point from the 
rear of his train. and he must remain there until recalled 
by the whistle of his engine; but if a passenger train is 
due within ten minutes, he must remain until it arrives. 
When he comes in, he will remove the torpedo nearest 
to the train, but the two torpedoes must be left on the 
rail as a caution signal to any following train. 

If the accident or obstruction occurs upon single track, and 
it becomes necessary to protect the front of the train, or if 
any other track is obstructed, the fireman must go forward 
and use the same precautions. If the fireman is unable to 
leave the engine, the front brakeman must he sent in his 

lace. 
Yi [See note under Rule 99.] 

102. Freight trains having work to do on any other track 
may cross over if no senger train is due, provided no ap- 
proaching freight train is in sight; and also provided that a 
flagman has been sent with danger signals, as provided in 
Rule No. 101, not less than in the direction of the ex- 
pected train. 

[See note under Rule 99.] 

103. When a freight train on double track turns out on to 
the opposite track to allow a passenger train running iu the 
same direction to pass, and, while waiting, a passenger train 
from the opposite direction arrives, the freight train may 
cross back and allow it to pass, provided the other passenger 
train is not in sight; and also provided that a flagman has 
been sent with danger signals, as provided in Rule No. 101, 
not less than in the direction of the expected train. 

[See note under Rule 99.) 

104. When it is necessary for a freight train on double 
track to turn out on to the opposite track to allow a passen- 
ger train running in the same direction to pass, and a passep- 
ger train running in the opposite direction is due, a flagman 
must be sent back with danger signals, as provided in Rule 
No. 101, not less than in the direction of the following 
train, and the freight train —_— — -_— + ine until one of 
the passenger trains arrives. Should the following passenger 
train arrive first, a flagman must be sent forward on the 
opposite track with danger signals, as provided in Rule No 
10. i, not less than in the direction of the overdue pas- 
senger train before crossing over. Great caution must be 
se 9 and good judgment is required to prevent detention to 
either passenger train. The preference should always be 
given to the passenger train of superior class. 

[See note under Rule 99.] 


{Ncrg.—In regard to backing trains upon the main track, oF 
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crossing over on double track to move in the wrong direction to 
avoid obstructions, the Committee believe that, owing to the dif- 
ferent conditions of the train service, etc , on the various roads, 
it is impossibie to formulate a rule which can be generally 
adopted, and therefore recommend that each company issue 
such special instructions to cover this case as its circumstances 
may require. } 

105. Ifa train should part while in motion, trainmen must 
use great care to prevent the detached parts from coming 
into collision. Enginemen must give tbe signal as provided 
in Rule No, 45, and keep the front part of the train in mo- 
tion until the detached portion is stopped. 

The front portion will have the right to go back, regard- 
less of all trains, to recover the detached portion, first send- 
ing a flagman with danger signals in the direc- 
tion in which the train is to backed, and running with 
great caution at a speed not exceeding four miles per bour. 
On single track all the precautions required by the rules must 
also be taken to protect the train against opposing trains. 
The detached portion must not be moved or 
passed around until the front portion comes back. 
This rule applies to trains of every class. 

An exception will only be made to the above when it is 
known that the detached portion has been stopped, and when 
the whole occurrence is in plain view, no curves or other cb- 
structions intervening, so that signals can be seen from both 
portions of the train. In that event the conductor and en- 
gineman may arrange for the recoupling, using the greatest 
caution. 

[See note under Rule 99.] 

106. When a train is being pushed by an engine (except 
when shifting and making up trains in yards), a flagman must 
be stationed in a conspi-uous position on the front of the lead- 
ing car, so as to perceive the first sign of danger and imme- 
diately signal the engineman. 

107. A train starting from a station, or leaving a junction, 
when a train of the same class running in the same direction 
is overdue, will proceed on its own time and rights, and the 
overdue train will run as provided in Rule 90 or 91. 

108. A train which is delayed, and falls back on the time 
of another train of the same class, does not lose its rights. 

109. Regular trains twelve hours or more behind their 
schedule time lose all their rights. 

110. A train overtaking another train of the same or 
superior class, disabled so that it cannot move, will 
run around it, assuming the rights and taking the orders of 
the disabled train, to the next telegraph office which is open. 
where it will report to the Superintendent. The disabled 
train will assume the rights of the last train passing it, till 
the next telegraph office is reached. 

lil. All messages or orders respecting the movement of 
trains or the condition of track or bridges must be in writ- 
ing. 

112. Passenger trains must not display siguals for a fol- 
lowing train without an order from the Superintendent ; nor 
freight trains without an order from the yard master. 

113. Extra trains must not be run on single track without 
an order from the Superintendent, 

114. When signals displayed for a following train on 
single track are taken down at any point befure the follow- 
ing train arrives, the conductor must infcrm the Superin- 
tendent promptly by telegraph, and also the operator or 
switch-tender; and the latter, unless there is some other pro- 
vision for the purpose, must notify all opposing trains of the 
same or inferior class leaving that point before the train 
arrives for which signals were displayed. 

If signals are taken down at a point where there is no 
operator, switch-tender or other provision for the purpose, 
the conductor must notify all opposing trains of the same or 
inferior class until he reaches the next telegraph office, when 
he must inform the Superintendent; and the operator, unless 
there is some other provision for the purpose, must notify all 
opposing trains of the same or inferior class, until directed 
otherwise by the Superintendent. 

{f the train for which signals were displayed leaves the 
main line at a point where there is no operator, switch-tender 
or other provision for the purpose, a flagman must be left to 
notify opposing trains that it has arrived, 

115. Work trains will be run as extras under special 
orders, and will be assigned working limits. 

116. Great care must be exercised by the trainmen of a 
train approaching a station where any train is receiving or 
discharging passengers. 

117, Enginemen must observe trains on the opposite track, 
and if they are running too closely together call attentior to 
the fact. 

118. No person will be permitted to ride on an engine ex- 
cept the engineman, firemen and other designated employés. 
in the discharge of their duties, without a written order from 
the proper authority. 

119. Conductors will be held responsible for the proper ad- 
justment of the switches used by them and their trainmen, 
except where switchtenders are stationed. 

Whoever opens a switch shall remain at it until it is 
closed, unless relieved by some other competent employé. 

W hen there is more than one train to use a switch, it must 
not be left open unless one of the trainmen of the following 
train is at the switch and takes charge of it. 

120. Accidents, detention of trains, failure in the supply of 
water or fuel, or defects in the track or bridges, must be 
promptly reported by telegraph to the Superintendent. 

121. No train shall leave a station without a signal from 
its conductor. 

122. Conductors and enginemen will be held equally re- 
sponsible for the violation of any of the rules governing the 
safety of their trains, and they must take every pre- 
caution for the protection of their trains, even 
if not provided tor by the Rules. 

123. In all cases of doubt or uncertainty, take 
the safe course and run no risks. 














Cosgrove’s Dividing Brake Valve. 


It is an admitted convenience in handling trains with air 
brakes to be able to apply ard release the brakes to either 
the engine or cars, or both, at pleasure. The device i}lus- 
trated, which, we are informed has been in use for nearly 
two years on engines of all classes on the Central Railroad, 
of Georgia, and less extensively on some other roads, is de. 
signed for this purpose. Its method of operation will be 
readily followed from the drawings. It is the invention of 
Mr. E. J. Cosgrove, of Augusta, Ga. 

The triple valve that supplies air to the driver brakes is 
coupled to elbow M by a \¢-in. gas pipe, and the driver brake 
cylinders are coupled to elbow L by a \-in. gas pipe, thus 
carrying the air on its passage from the right valve to the 
driver brake cylinders through the valve. The cams 4A, fig. 
1, are secured to the front end of the handle of the engineer’s 
valve by suitable screws, or they may be solid, as shown in 
G. Fig. 2 isthe main valve, which seats at H, thus closing 
communication between the elbows L and M, figs. 1 and 2, 
when the valve is seated. N is a valve inside of the main valve 
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A-Hanger. J- Strip on Back of Door. 
B-Wheel, K-Housing Cap. 
C-Stop for Wheel on Hanger. L-End of K. 





















D- Bracket Guide. M-Track. 
E-Wedge. N-Wedge Stop. 
F- Seal-Lock. 0-Track Beam. 
G-Handile,. 

H-Iron Strap on Bottom of Door. 


of the cams A, fig. 1, on the brake valve handle coming in 
contact with the projecting head of the valve N, and holding 
it (N) closed. When the cam is moved from contact with N, 
the spring P closes G, and N is free to open. 

To apply the car brakes move the handle to the right (or 
left, as the cut stands) until air enough is released to set them. 
This will not bring the cam in contact with the valve stem. 
To also apply the driver brakes move the handle further to 
the right against stop EZ, fig. 4. This brings the opposite 
cam to A against the valve stem A, fig. 2, opens the valve hy 
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Fig. 2. 
Cosgrove’s Dividing Brake Valve. 
unseating it at H, and allows airtopass into the driver brake 
cylinders, applying them. 
To release the driver brakes alone move the handle to the 





CUNHAM CAR DOOR, HANGER AND SEAL LOCKS, 


without any thought on his part. Attention is needed only to 
split the brakes. 
An objection which has been urged against separating the 
driver brake bas been that it was needed so little that when 
wanted it was often out of order. With this devicé, whenever 
the tender and train brakes are released, the driver brake 
valve is opened by the same operation, and the compressed air 
passes into the driver brake cylinders, but on account of 
escaping through the discharge in the triple valve at same 
time it does not have pressure to apply the driver brake hard 
enough to have any retarding effect on the engine, while it 
does keep the leather packing in the driver brake piston and 
in the piston-rod stuffing boxes set out, thus keeping the brake 
in good condition for service when needed, 

In practice, however, it is alleged that engineers use the 
driver brakes every trip, more or less, if fitted with the divid- 
ing attachment. 








Dunham Car Door, Hanger and Seal Lock. 





One of several advantages claimed for this car door, 
which has recently been introduced, is that it is not affected 
by the shrinking or swelling of wood in either car or door, 
The door is supported from above by an anti-friction hanger 
of the roller journal-bearing type, having a double rider bar 
A, grooved wheel B, and steel inverted j track M. During 
the process of opening or closing the door the wheel travels 
between the projecting stops C and C, causing of necessity 
very little friction. The wheel B bears on its broad face on 
the bottom flanges only of the T track rail M, the upright 
flange supporting no weight, but serving merely as a guide 
for the wheel. The hanger is designed to allow considerable 
play between the top of the door and the supporting beam O 
for the track, while yet making it impossible for the door to 
become derailed. 

The hangers are made of air furnace refined malleable iron 
with lathe turned Bessemer steel axle and wheels. The door 
used is a common oak frame, sheathed, with the addition at 
the end of the protecting strip J, which is made to engage 
closely with the strip J attached to the outside of door-post 
when the door is closed by the wedge Z, at the bottom of the 
door, engaging with the bracket guide D. An iron guard 
strap is also placed on the bottom of the door, thus forming 
what is claimed to be a complete and absolute protection 
against storm or sparks without any chance for annoyance 
from shrinking or swelling, as is possible with a flush or 
semi-flush door. One guide only is needed at the bottom of 
the door, the wedge stop N holding the door fast shut, when 
closed along the other edge. 

For protection against snow or ice at the top of door a 





left until the cam allows the valve Gtoseatagain. This 
allows the air in the driver brake cylinders to unseat the 


ing R shown in valve stem, but does not release the tender 
brake. 

To release all brakes including driver brakes move handle 
against stop. 

The cam A, fig. 1, holds the valve open as long as the 
handle is in release or running position, but when the handle 


valve, allows it to seat, and cuts off communication with the 


driver brakes before the handle moves far enough to apply 


apply itself automatically whenever the train brakes go on. 
An advantage claimed for the device is that it is handy, 





release valve O in valve-stem and escape through the open- | 


wooden cap K is fastened at the end to the block L. 

The seal lock Fis claimed to be a decided improvement 
over most of those now in use, because of its simplicity and 
strength. It is attached to the side of the door, and engages 
with the inner door-post when bolted. It is held either open 
or closed by gravity. It may be used either with seal or 
lock, or both, but nothing whatever is required to hold the 
door absolutely secure, unless it is desired to lock it. 

The distinguishing merits claimed for this door are: (1) 


is moved to the right (left in the cut) the cam releases the | That the door when closed is absolutely tight. (2) That as 


soon as it begins to open it hangs free, so that there is no pos- 
sibility of annoyance from binding due to shrinkage or twist- 


the tender and train brakes; this makes the device as shown | ing of any part of the door or car. (3) That it can be opened 
in the cuts automatic, that is to say, the driver brake wil! | under all conditions with a most trifling force. (4) That its 


construction ensures durability. 
Both of the devices described have been tested on quite an 


there being only one bandle to operate. Consequently, in an; extensive scale by various roads within the last year, we 
emergency, when an engineer throws on his brakes full to | have been informed, with favorable results. They are con- 








G, which seats at O. The main valve G is opened by either ‘ ‘top, he also applies the driver brake by the same operation | trolled by the Dunham Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass, 
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The Edison Phonoplex. 

In this, one of the latest inventions of this prolific inventor, 
the principle applied is that when an induced current is grad- 
ually raised in intensity so that the beginning and the extinc- 
tion are not sudden, the diaphragm of a telephone, while it 
responds, does not do so in such a manner as to give an audi- 
ble sound. But if the current is suddenly broken, the 
diaphragm will vibrate in respcnse and the message become 
plain. The ordinary current used to work the relay of a tel- 
egraph instrument wil] neither interfere with nor be inter- 
fered by the current designed to pass over the same wire and 
at the same time designed for the ‘* phonoplex.” 

The apparatus for the equipment of an office with the 
phonoplex consists of a key, transmitter, magnetic coil, small 
resistance box and the phone—which last responds to incom- 
ing signals; two condensers, two cells of gravity battery and 
four of electropoin, and the whole is arranged to occupy no 
more space than ordinary Morse instruments. 

Fig. 1 represents the phone. A hollow column of brass 
resting upon a wooden base incloses the magnets. At the 
lower end isarack and pinion by which these can be ad- 
justed with reference to the diaphragm. To the centre of the 
latter there is attached a screw-threaded pin with thumb nut 
and binder at the top, and encircling the pin loosely is a 
hardened steel split ring which rests upon the diapbragm. 
When the latter is snapped by the attraction of the moment- 
ary current in the magnet, it throws the ring violentlv 
against the stop nuts and produces a sharp, loud click. The 
steel ring has a pin projecting from its side that passes be- 
tween two prongs, which, while permitting free up and down 
motion, prevent the ring from turning and altering the 
sound. 

Over the top of the phone there is clamped a thin brass 
plate as a protection for the projecting screw. 

The transmitter, fig. 2, is interposed between the key and 
the magnetic coil. The former operates the magnet of the 
transmitter, the object of which is to send uniform currents 
to the line and also to short-circuit the phone each time the 
coil battery circuit is broken, and thus obviate the annoyance 
which would otherwise be caused by the violent discharge 
close to the diaphragm. 

In a small magnet, fig. 3, is stored the energy which is 
exerted on the line for the purpose of operating the phones. 
As it is necessary to produce an instantaneous discharge, a 
condenser is connected around the points of the transmitter, 
which make and break the circuit around the coil. 

The key, fig. 4, is so constructed that when the lever is 
‘opened ” or thrown to the right, it closes the circuit 
around the magnetic coil through the points of the 
transmitter, and when ‘‘closed” or thrown to the left, 
it opens this battery and at the same time short-circuits 
the magnetic coil. The necessity for this lies in the 
fact that an open circuit electropoin battery of low re- 
sistance is employed, which it is desirable to use only 
when occasion requires the transmission of signals, and also 
that the resistance of the coil has an audible effect in the 
phone when it remains in the line to retard incoming 
currents. 

Thus, while the manipulation of the key accomplishes all 
the objects it is desirable to attain, it introduces no innova- 
tion, as the same movements to which operators are accus- 
tomed are maintained—‘‘openiug” for the transmission and 
“closing” for the reception of business. 

A small resistance box, fig. 5, is interpolated in such a way 
that when the current through the magnetic coil is broken 
on the up-stroke it passes through the spools. This is to pro- 
duce an audible distinction between the up and down move- 
ment as manifested in the phone, the former being lighter 
than the latter, so as to prevent confusion that otherwise 
would be occasioned by operators getting the ‘* back-stroke.” 

The diagram, fig. 6, shows all the instruments in place. 
All Morse keys and relays within the limits of a phonoplex 
circuit are bridged as represented, by a condenser through 
which pass the induced currents that operate the phones. It 
will be readily seen that the main line, which passes through 
the magnetic coil and through the phone, is never broken, the 
former being charged and discharged by means of an extra 
circuit around it through its key and the points of the 
transmitter. 

This explains the previous statement to the effect that a 
phonoplex circuit remains intact so long as there is no actual 
breakage of the wires to which it is attached. 

The outer diagrams wili illustrate the manner in which 
extra circuits may be derived on Morse lines. 


Commercial Way or Railroad Wires.—The black line in 
fig. 7 represents the established Morse circuit. 

The black dots represent the offices through which it passes. 

The dotted line represents the extra phonoplex circuit. 

Fig. 7 shows all offices equipped and doubled in their 
capacity. 

In order to understand thoroughly the advantage derived 
from these extra circuits, as shown in the above and follow- 
ing diagrams, it is only necessary to bear in mind the fact 
that a phonoplex circuit provides facilities between such 
points as are included in it, the same as though an additional 
wire had been strung without reference to the line to which 
it is attached. 

Fig. 8 shows half the offices doubled in their capacity. 

Those which are touched by the dotted line can communi- 
cate with each other either on the Morse side or by means of 
the phonoplex circuit. 

In the “‘ blind” stations—those which the dotted line avoids 
—the keys and relays are bridged by condensers to afford a 
channel through them for the phone currents. They can at 
any time be included in the phone circuit by the introduction 
of the necessary instruments. 





Fig. 9 shows a phonoplex circuit established between inter- 
mediate offices 

The induced currents which operate the phones in this cir- 
cuit are thrown to the ground at the phonoplex terminal sta 
tions through condensers. Thus it is not necessary to bridge 
the keys or relays of offices outside these points. 

Fig. 10 represents a wire equipped to half its length with 
the phonoplex system. 

Fig. 11 illustrates a through phone circuit established on a 
way wire. 

Fig. 12 represents a through wire 300 miles in length, and 
illustrates the manner in which three extra phonoplex circuits, 
cach of 100 miles, may be established for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing local business, 

Fig. 13 shows two Morse wires running in different direc- 
tions, but parallel for a portion of the distance. 

The first is phonoplexed to half its length, and the induced 
currents are then thrown into the second wire and pass 
through a partial number of its stations. In this way com- 
munication is established between a number of offices on each 
wire which otherwise are unable to work direct with each 
other. 

Fig. 14 represents a Morse duplex circuit, the wire passing 
intermediate offices, 

The illustration shows how communication may be estab- 
lished between these intermediate stations, or any of them, by 
cutting them in on a phonoplex circuit annexed to the duplex 
wire. 

Fig. 15 in the same manner illustrates the phonoplex sys- 
tem applied to a quadruplex line for the purpose of utilizing 
it as a way wire. 

It will be seen from these illustrations that the phonoplex 
system is capable of a great variety of convenient combina- 
tions which it would be impossible to effect by means of any 
other known system of telegraphy. 

The cost of mainteuance is claimed to be very light, the 
only actual outlay required being for the provision of battery 
material. This expenditure varies with the amount of work 
done, but assuming the phonoplex transmitter to be in con- 
stant operation for 12 hours during each of the 30 days, the 
cost of renewing the battery is reported not to exceed $1.50 
per month. 

On wires exceeding 100 miles in length, phonoplex circuits 
may be added, the first starting at the initial office and doub- 
ling the capacity toa distance of 100 miles beyond, includ- 
ing or excluding intermediate stations ; the second com- 
mencing where the first ends and continuing 100 miles 
further, and the third and fourth following in turn under 
like conditions. Thus any number of extra circuits may be 
added to a long wire for the purpose of absorbing local busi- 
ness, which as a rule circulates within a radius not exceeding 
100 miles of its source. In addition to this, phonoplex cir- 
cuits may be established between two or more offices on a 
wire, whether they be intermediate or terminal, without 
necessarily equipping any other portion of the same system. 

The phonoplex system can be applied to duplex or quad- 
ruplex wires and operated from the same terminals, or inter- 
mediate offices may be cut in and permitted to work as on an 
ordinary Morse circuit, without interfering with the opera- 
tion of duplex or quadruplex instruments at either end. This 
enables a long stretch of wire to be utilized, which at present 
serves only two separate points. 

{n wet or heavy weather, when Morse wires are rendered 
almost unworkable through the presence of heavy escapes, it 
is said that the phonoplex circuits on the same lines are not 
in the least impaired, and that instances have been frequent 
where Morse signals could be transmitted only half the length 
of a wire, owing to the cause mentioned, while the phonoplex 
system was operated the whole distance the same as under 
the most favorable conditions. 

The improvements made since the days of the old paper re- 
cording instruments—repeaters and automatic operators, the 
duplex and quadruplex systems, etc.—bhave had compara- 
tively little value for railroad telegraphing, especially on the 
smaller lines. For these the phonoplex is claimed to have es- 
pecial value. 

The action of the phonoplex is limited to practice to about 
100 miles in distance for proper efficiency, but by it all or a 
portion of the intermediate offices may be doubled in their 
capacity, or communication can be established between ter- 
minal points only, whether such points be intermediate offices 
on a Morse wire or terminal stations, all that is necessary 
being the phonoplex equipment. This instrument also will 
enable an operator to avoid the delay and interference due to 
train orders if he has an important message to send, and it 
will further enable an officer to send a message which will 
only affect the instrument in the office he desires to com- 
municate with and not any intermediate office or the one be- 
yond the one desired. This is accomplished by increasing the 
intensity of the current proportionate to the distance inter- 
vening. Thus privacy is insured, and no one who has ever 
sent a private message, or one desired to be private, but 
knows it is the surest way to attract the attention of every 
operator on the line. The plan of ordering all offices but 
the desired one to ‘cut out,” renders the taking of the 
message by every operator on the line about as certain as 
sunrise. 

Again in a railroad using but one wire, and the entire line 
cannot be rendered useless by the carelessness of some opera- 
tor who has failed to close his key. So long as the wire is un- 
broken the phonoplex will work. 

Where many wires are strung between a number of im- 
portant points, being tapped in their course at offices of 
minor importance, the phonoplex can be operated either 
wholly or in a part as a through circuit, and thus relieve the 
pressure of business at certain points only, by doubling the 
capacity of the existing wires. 





The most remarkable feat of the phonoplex is shown in 
Fig. 13, which illustrates a method of applying the system 
to two wires with the object of making an additional circuit 
between offices which are not in direct communication with 
each other. 

Wire No. 1 is phonoplexed to the point of intersection 
with wire No. 2, at which point a condenser is connected 
across the wires, and affords a channel through which the 
induced currents can pass to such offices on wire No. 2 as may 
be equipped for their reception. 

This method is known as ‘** jumping,” and is found valua- 
ble as a means of establishing direct communication between 
the different divisions of railroads. 

Providing the total length of the proposed phonoplex cir- 
cuit does not exceed its capacity of 100 miles, no limit need 
be placed upon the number of wires to which these jumps are 
made. 

The operation of the system is very simple, and the instru- 
ments are as easily and readily adjusted as a Morse relay. 
Incoming signals are of the same character and as loud as 
an ordinary sounder. 

The apparatus may be seen in operation at the New York 
Produce Exchange. 








Western Railway Club. 





The following circular has been issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. W. A. Scott, H. L. Cooper, W. 
B. Snow and Angus Sinclair : 

The meetings of the Western Railway Club will be held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, at 2 Pp. M., on the third 
Wednesday of each month. We wish torequest that you will 
make an effort to be present at the meetings of this club, and 
that you will use your personal and official influence to in- 
duce others interested in railway rolling stock matters to 
attend. Weare firmly persuaded that western railway in- 
terests might be materially benefited by the work done by this 
club, and it lies with railway men in the West to make it a suc- 
cess anda power. Most railroad men now recognize the im- 
portant character of the work done by the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ and the Master Mechanics’ associations, but there is rea- 
son to believe that some of the work accomplished by these 
associations at their annual conventions is settled without 
receiving mature consideration. The members of committees 
are familiar with the details of subjects they are appointed 
to investigate, but the mass of members often know little 
about the questions their votes go to decide. and the time for 
discussion is so limited that decisions are arrived at and 
recommendations made which do not entirely represent the 
views of the association at large. 

Now we believe that the Western Railway Club, and sim 
ilar orgauizations, could do valuable services to railroad in- 
terests by discussing in advance questions under investiza- 
tion or consideration by the Master Car Builders’, and the 
Master Mechanics’ associations There are also interests re- 
lating to rolling stock, and to railroad operating. peculiar to 
western railroads; and we believe these would be promoted 
and harmonized by a strong Western Railway Club. 








Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 





The annual convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers began in New York, Oct. 20, with a large attend- 
ance. The meeting has attracted much public attention. 

The opeuing public exercises were held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which was crowded with delegates, invited 
guests and spectators. 

Chairman William H. Gurney opened the meeting with a 
_——e of greeting to the guests, and then the Rev. Delos 

verett. Grand Chapiain of the Brotherhood, offered praye:. 
Then Mayor Grace was introduced and made a short speech 
welcoming them to the city. This was followed by addresses 
from Gov. Abbett, of New Jersey, and Rev. Dr. T. De Witt 
Talmage. 

Grand Chief Engineer Arthur then made bis annual ad- 
dress, in which he said that now that the intellect, and also 
the ignorance, of the nation was knitting its brow over the 
solution of the so-called knotty problem of the nineteenth 
ceutury, it was fitting that the Brotherhood, representing the 
unknown quantity of that problem, should meet together. 
In describing it as the unknown quantity he would say that 
some had tried to equivocate their pos:tion and that of their 
executive officer, because of the conservative stand taken 
and his utter refusal to treat with other labor organizations. 
They maintained that a gooa labor organization was a good 
thing, but that a heterogeneous mass of men engaged in 
divers occupations could combine interests satisfactorily to 
form an organization which should serve all and with equal 
justice was very doubtful. Until there was noth‘ng more to 
be done for the Brotherhood, could they afford to become in- 
terested in other things foreign to their order? They nad no 
sympathy and could not co-operate with any class of men 
who based their claim for it on the principles that might is 
right and that the rich owe the poor a living. No man hada 
right to anything which he had not acquired honestly. 

There was no antagonism between capital and labor, con- 
tinued Mr. Artbur, but between work and idleness there had 
never been any other feeling. Most men of frugal habits 
were capitalists, capital being invested wealth, no matter 
how small. He urged upon the Brotherhood the desirability 
of life insurance and recommended that its system be modi- 
fied so as to allow members not so well off to take out policies 
of $1,500 instead of $3,000, as at present. The Brotherhood’s 
Life Insurance Association now had 4,444 members, Twenty- 
seven members had died during the year and two had become 
disabled. Seventy-eight claims had been “aemg amounting to 
about $230,000. He was sure that the labor agitation of the 
past six months would result in good. What was necessary to 
settle the questions at issue was fr both sides to give them 
full and fair consideration, which could only be reached by 
arbitration. 

The public would alwayscondemn the willful destruction 
of private property and the stopping of public business. Dur- 
ing the Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific and troubles 
of last spring the Brotherhood conducted itself in a 
way worthy of praise in resisting the threats and persuasions 
of the Knights of Labor. This loyalty had shown the railroad 
companies that a contract entered into by the Brotherhood 
would not be violated, and the companies would not hesitate to 
make other contracts with it when the occasion called for it. 
Moderation, conciliation and arbitration must rule in deal- 
ings between employers and employed. Capital could not 
afford to be overbearing, and labor could not turn from 
peaceful channels without injury. 

The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, President of the New York 
Central Co., made a stirring address, in which he said that 
he concurred heartily in every sentiment expressed in Chief 
Arthur’s address. The great Republic owed all its greatness 


and glory to the railroads. Thanks to the Brotherhood, said 





Mr. Depew, the engineer of to-day was a very different man 
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from what he was 23-years ago. In conclusion, Mr. Depew 
welcomed the Brotherhood on behalf of the New York Cen- 
tral, and said that if wy tome was lacking them if they would 
send up word to the Grand Central Station it would be at- 
tended to if it lay in the company’s power. 

The proceedings, which were interspersed with music by 
the Seventh Regiment Band, were closed with prayer by Dr. 
Talmage. 

The business sessions, which are held with closed doors, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Brotherhood, began in Lyric Hall 
on Oct. 21, and will probably continue about 10 days. 








Roadmasters’ Association of America. 





This now well-established Association held its fourth annual 
convention in St. Louis, Oct. 12, 13, 14 (its previous meet- 
ings having been at Niagera Falls, Chicago and St. Paul), 

some 130 members out of its total membership of some 360 

being present. In these totals are included 77 new members 

who joined at this convention. President J. Burnett (Chi- 

cago, Rock Island & Pacific) presided; Vice-President J. W. 

Craig (Charleston & Savannah), Secretary John Sloan (Indi- 

ana, Bloomington & Western), and Treasurer Thos. Adam- 

son (Ohio & ee were also present. 

Mr. 8S. W. Cobb, President of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
welcomed the members to St. Louis, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Mayor, his address being responded to by the 
President. 

Chairman Preston, of the Committee on Foot Guards for 
Frogs and Switches, reported that all the members of the 
committee but himself deemed that foot guards were of little 
account, and that a road was better off without them. He 
therefore asked that the committee be discharged and a new 
one appointed, to report the following day. On protest by 
Mr. CRAIG against the subject being so lightly treated, he 
submitted the following : 

MINORITY REPORT ON FOOT-GUARDS FOR FROGS 

SWITCHES. 

The Chairman of your Committee,to whom was referred the 
subject of foot guards for frogs and switches, would respect- 
fully report : 

That he has given this subject the fullest possible investiga- 
sian consistent with his other duties, and find the following 
acts: 

There are but two systems of blocking frogs, etc., which 
can de said to be in use to any great extent; one is the use of 
**plank wedges” familiar to al] railroad men, ard occasion- 
ally though not genevally in use. The other is the system 
known as the ‘‘ Hart foot-guard,” with the exception of the 
use of cinder filling between the rails, in vogue upon one or 
two roads, Your Committee believe that all the other devices 
have failed to meet practical requirements; and in many 
cases have been discarded. 

The plank wedges serve well enough as a protecticn, when 
they can be kept in the track, but their tendency to displace- 
ment, and injury by the flanges splintering them, and the 
difficulty in fastening them securely in all openiugs, for in- 
stance in the opening of plated frogs, in spring switches 
and frogs, and where ties are not in a position to spike them 
to, are so great that we doubt if this system can ever be 
brought to a general adoption. In fact many roads whicb 
have given these wedges a thorough trial have entirely dis- 
carded them on account of the impossibility of maintaining 
them in position, and claims are made that there is danger of 
— trains when these blocks are loosened from their 
places. 

The system known as the ‘* Hart foot-guard” now some- 
what generally iu use among western and also a number of 
eastern roads, your committee finds, has given much more 
general satisfaction and can be supplied at a cost as follows: 
For two-way stub switch, including frog and guard rails, 

is iio oninee “ance NA ON ORE 2 Satay as CAP ys 1.25 
For single-throw split switch, including frog and guard 

rails, complete... 

For three-way stub 
complete 2.75 
This guard can be placed and kept in any and all openings 

in the track where the foot can be caught, except at ends of 

frogs where splices and bolts interfere; is no obstruction to 
the flanges of the wheels; can be permanently and securely 
fastened to the rails with 3¢ in. carriage bolts of the proper 
length; causes no danger of derailing trains, and in its intro- 
duction and maintenance for a term of years is probably less 
expensive than the ‘‘plank wedges.” 

ne member of your Association has had this guard in use 
in the track under his charge for five years, with less trou- 
ble than that which wedges formerly caused him. And upon 

a line of 1,300 miles in extent no accident of this character 

has — in that time, where these guards ware properly 

adjusted. 

Your Committee finds that some 25 different roads have 
already secured the right to use this guard, and on many of 
them it has been generally introduced. 

In conclusion, your Committee would report: 

1. That, in view of the frequency of these frog acci- 
dents, and the fatality usually attending them, they believe 
it to be the duty of the Association to use its influence 
toward there prevention so far as possible. 

2. That they believe the Hart foot-guard to be the best 
known practical protection against these accidents that is 
now in use, and that if generally used their number would 
be greatly diminished. 

3. We would recommend the adoption and use of this 
guard by all railroads, as the most practical means of pro- 
tecting their employés from this class of accident. 

‘ The Committee on Elevation of Curves then reported as fol- 

OWS: 

REPORT ON ELEVATION OF CURVES AND 

BRACES. 

1. What should be the elevation per degree for a speed of 
30, 40 and 60 miles an hour ? 

Would recommend as a general elevation 14 in. per degree 
for a speed of 30 miles an hour and under, and 1 in. per de- 
gree for 40 miles an hour and over, not to exceed ordinarily 
a total of 6 in. An occasional deviation from the above may 
be admissible when extraordinary circumstances make more 
than a total of 6 in. an absolute necessity, in which case 8 in. 
should never be exceeded. This excessive elevation should be 
on a level curve if on single track or on @ descending grade if 
be double track, to permit the proper movement of freight 

rains. 

2. Best method of elevating for change of curvature in re- 
verse curves ? 

Begin at the point of reverse and flatten both curves by 
throwing the track toward the inside of the curves for a dis- 
tance about equal to speed x degree of curve, assuming 
speed at not more than 40 miles an hour (see preceding part 
of this report), and being careful to have curvature grad- 
ually increase and run into regular alignment of curve with- 
out abruptness. Apply a string whose length is equal to 
speed plus one-half itself around and beyond the flattened end 
of the curve and measure the middle ordinates for the pur- 
pose of correcting the alignment. Continue to throw the 
track until a regularly increasing middle ordinate is obtained ; 
then bring the track to a perfect level at the point of reverse. 
Again apply the string from the point of reverse, measuring 


AND 


GUARD-RAIL 





each point where ordinate was taken, a distance equal to the 
middle ordinate at that point. In this way a regularly in- 
creasing elevation can be obtained for a regularly increasing 
curvature. The curve beyond the flattened approach should 
be elevated in the same manner as the approach. 
83. Should guard-rai] braces be used on curves ; 
and where ? 
Guard-rail braces should be used only on sharp curves of 
about 6 degrees and upward, or where the general condition 
of the cross-ties is not always good and traffic heavy. And 
when used should be placed at both rails, directly opposite 
and at least three braces to a rail (the exact number depend 
ing on circumstances),and spaced evenly, so as to preserve 
the uniform alignment and gauge of the curve. 

D. H. LOvELL, } 

THOS. ADAMS, 

J. W. CRAIG, 
In discussion the usual difference of opinion was developed. 
Mr. ALAMSON said that his practice was an inch to a de- 
gree, not exceeding 614 in. toa 7 degree curve. He found 
this sufficient for speeds from 40 to 60 miies an hour. 
Mr. ADAMS favored an elevation of 2°4 in. to a 4 degree 
curve. Had discovered no irregularity in wear from this 
elevation. Put his guard-rail braces on the inside. 

Mr. CAFFREY thought that the report thoroughly 
pressed his sentiments. There can be no cast iron rule for 
elevating curves. There are times when the elevation of an 
inch toa degree ona slight curve is not enough. Did not 
think thata curve should be elevated more than 8 in. 

Mr. Larr puts his guard-rail brace on low side of curve. 
Had an engine derailed when brace was on high side, and 
was satisfied that he would always have had trouble if he had 
not made the change. 

Mr. SHEA said that he had been an advocate of low eleva- 
tion all his life, and an experience of 30 years has proved the 
practicability of his opinions. 

Mr. Preston differed a little from the report of the commit- 
tee. He elevates *4 in. per degree for a 45-mile speed, and 
1 in. for 60 miles an hour. Elevates 50 ft. for each degree 
from end of tangent. Can hardly tell when a train strikes a 
curve on his road. Has no curves over 7 degrees. Did not 
use guard-rail braces on anything less than a curve of 7 de- 
grees, and then he used three to every 30 feet of rail. 

Mr. JORDAN believed in 1 in. per degree, up to 6 degrees, 

for anything above 45 miles per hour. Elevating a curve 
alone does not insure a good riding curve, The approaches 
must be correctly run in with gradual increase of curvature. 
When he took charge of the Eastern Division of the Michigan 
Central he found plenty of curves from 3 to 6 degrees, some 
of them reversed or nearly so, with but 200 ft of tangent be- 
tween them and none of them compounded at the end. These 
he immediately compounded by the eye. Some of them he 
threw from 1 to 2 ft. at point of curve and one of them was 
thrown 2 ft. 10 in. 
An invitation was then announced from the Elliot Frog & 
Switch Co. to visit the Exposition, which was accepted 
by the members, tickets being furnished by Mr. Elliot. An 
invitation was also accepted from the St. Louis Bridge & 
Tunnel Co. to inspect their works, 

Mr. CraiG remarking that the rails on this bridge creep 
from 12 to 14 in. every 24 hours, and he thought there was 
talent enough present to have the creeping stopped. 

Adjournment was then had until 8:30 Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The standing committees appointed the day before on the 
questions of foot-guards and elevation of curve reported as 
follows: 


if so, when 


- Committee. 


ex- 


REPORT ON FOOT-GUARDS. 

Your Committee appointed to review the communications 
submitted to your regular committee on foot-guards would 
respectfully submit it as their opinion that some kind of a 
foot-guard is desirable, and that from the best of our infor-" 
mation and belief we think that the Hart foot guard is the 
best that we know of at the present time, and would respect- 
fully suggest that the Association recommend the same, 

R. R. Hovucuton, | 

C. E. JONES, | 

F, X. GALARNEAU, [ 

S. L. SwWINNEY, } 
REPORT ON ELEVATION OF CURVES. 

Your Committee appointed to report on the question of 
elevation of curves would respectfully recommend the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee on that subject read at 
the first session of this convention. 

R. R. HoveuHton, 
\ 
! 


Committee. 


C, E. Jongs, 
F, X. GALARNEAU, | 
S. L. SWINNEY, 
Animated discussion followed the report on foot-guards. 
While the majority were of the opinion that some kind of a 
foot-guard was desirable, the recommendation of any par- 
ticular kind was objected to. The association finally ac- 
cepted the committee's report, striking out specific mention 
of the Hart foot-guard. 
The next committee report was the 


REPORT ON BROKEN VS. EVEN JOINTS. 


Your Committee would respectfully report that the ques- 
tion of either ‘‘ broken” or ‘‘ even” joints depends upon the 
degree of excellency in which the surface of the track is to be 
maintained. Where there is but little attention paid to the 
importance of even fairly good surface, or where labor or 
material is withheld, whether from real or imaginary econo- 
my, with consequent detriment to the track, or where the 
nature of the road-bed or ballast makes 1t almost impossible 
to maintain good surface, the ‘‘even joint” is in all proba- 
bility the better. But for good track, with good conditions, 
and with proper interest on the part of the proper officer, 
and with fair but by no means extravagant expenditures for 
track labor, etc., the ‘* broken joint” is the standard joint. 

Respectfully submitted, M. PHILBIN, 
JAMES SLOAN, - Committee. 
D. H. LovELL, | 

Mr. CAFFREY disliked even joints, and thought broken 
oves decidedly preferable. He had observed tracks both 
east and west, and never saw one with even joints equal 
those of broken joints, whether with good or bad foundations. 

Secretary SLOAN favored even joints. He considered them 
the best for track laid on prairie soil. 

Mr, ADAMSON was of the opinion that for an indifferent 
track the square joint was the best. It was less expensive 
to repair and casily maintained. He sorted rails for length 
and put them in even. Thought he would like the broken 
joint on a perfect road-bed. 

President BURNETT wanted to know why an even joint, if 
best for a poor track, was not equaily good for a good one, 
and vice versa with broken joints. He had never used broken 
joints, but they make less noise if the bolts get loose. 

Mr. GRACE said his road preferred square joints, except 
where they have old chairs and sand ballast where they use 
broken joints. Has had a long experience with broken 
joiuts, and at one time used to favor them, but found he was 
mistaken. Agreed with Mr. Adamson in regard to the ex- 
pensiveness of broken joints. Uses the 40-in. angle bar. 

Mr. CAFFREY remarked that the object to be attained was 


Committee. 





the middle ordinates as before, and elevate the outer rail at 
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tained by the broken joint. On his way to this convention 
he rode a whole day over a track with square joints, and he 
felt more tired than if he had ridden two days over a track 
with broken joints. Could feel the wheels strike the rails 
every time. In reply toa question he said that he is using 
on his road angle-bars and the ordinary fish plate. 

Mr. HAYWARD had some experience with broken joints, 
having had some 40 miles equipped with them for 18 months. 
When he took charge of it he could not keep joints up in wet 
weather, the road being a mud one, and the track could not 
be kept in line. He changed the track to square joints, and 
has not had near as much trouble to keep them in condition. 
Never heard of a train being derailed where both joints were 
low. The weight of his rails is 66 lbs. 

Mr. Perry uses broken joints except 10 miles, which he 
laid with square joints for experiment. Finds the latter 
harder to keep in repair than the broken joints. The bolts 
set loose more easily. Uses stone and gravel for ballast, and 
aas some 75 ft. to the mile grades. 

Mr. JONES thought broken joints superior on any founda- 
tion, whether sand, mud or gravel. Changed from square to 
broken joints about 18 months ago, and uses a 66-}b. rail. 

Mr. HAWKINS had an experience of 20 years with broken 
joints. Up to six years ago used them exclusively. and since 
that time has had experience with both. Believed tbat with 
mud ballast even joint was the best on straight line. When 
jomts were depressed together, the motion was that ofa 
spring instead of a-jerk, as is the case with broken joints. 
Preferred the latter, however, with good ballast. 

President Burnett finds that the creeping of his track makes 
even joints very uneven. The rails, too, creep unequally, the 
south rail creeping about two feet to one of the nerth rail. 

The sense of the Association on this question was then de- 
clared to be expressed in the report of the committee, and the 
convention listened to the 


REPORT ON GUARD RAILS. 
1. We recommend for the best interests of all concerned, 
that guard rail for all purposes on main tracks should be 15 
ft. long and should bave 9 ft. of straight rail nearly parallel 
with the main rail; the center of the guard rail should be 6 
in. ahead of the point of the frog, and the straight part of the 
rail should be 414 ft. each way from the point. 

2. Commencing 2 fi. 6 in. from each end of the guard rail 
we recommend a regular curve, with a radius of 3 iv., which 
leaves a flange way at the ends of the guard rails 4°4 in. We 
would recommend in using steel guard rails that °4 1p. be 
planed off from tbe base of the inside of guard raii for spik- 
ing space. We also recommend that three sections of filling 
be used between main and guard rail, as shown in tracing, 
that it be held to its place by a bolt through both rails. This 
kind of a guard rail we would recommend for all kinds of 
frogs and in all places on the mainline. But for yard pur- 
poses we recommend a 12-ft. guard rail with a regular curve 
of a 20-ft. radius, as shown in tracing and secured in same 
way as main track guard rail. B 

5 : — ; Committee. 

The discussion amounted to little, and the question was car- 
ried over to the next annual meeting in charge of a new 
committee. 

REPORT ON STANDARD TRACK. 


Your Committee appointed to report on the following 
queries, respectfully submit the following : 

1. What should be the roadmaster’s aim; and are railroads 
getting the best possible return for expenditures cn track 

irs ? 

2%. What have you to recommend in the way of improve- 
ments at little or no additional cost ? 

1. The roadmaster’s aim should be to have—1. Good drain- 
age; that is, ditches wide and sufficiently deep and invaria- 
bly clean. 2. Crossties of uniform length and properly 


spaced. 3. Surface at all times at least fair and splice bolts 
tight. 4. Invariable and careful use of level board in raising 
track. 5. Uniform elevation of curves and careful align- 


ment of both curves and tangents. 6. Neat and clean ap- 
pearance, freedom from weeds as far as the ditch line and re- 
moval from the right of way of old crossties and other rub- 
bish which disfigure the roadway and promote untidyness. 
7. System as to time and manner of doing work and also 
thoroughness in same. 

2. Your Committee would recommend an annual track 
inspection of roadmaster’s on superintendents division by the 
roadmaster and foreman of that division, and also an 
occasional trip over part of the division by track foremen, 
separately, during the summer months. Would also recom- 
mend that more attention be paid to the instruction of 
present and prospective foremen in the way of general in- 
formation pertaining to maintenance of way ; and that road- 
masters themselves seek an opportunity to see what others 
are doing productive of good results. 

D. H. LOVELL, 

JOHN DOYLE, 

Geo. E. CaIn, | 
THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS, 

Discussion of the above report being in order, Secre- 
tary SLOAN thought it conformed a little too. much_ to 
Pennsylvania Railroad practice. It was not always possible 
to keep tracks in condition desired, as the assistance obtaina- 
ble had a good deal to do with it. Perfect drainage, how- 
ever, was of prime importance on a well-kept road. This 
matter properly attended to remedied a score of evils, The 
right of way should also be kept clean, and here again came 
in the question of limited help. Believed emphatically that 
no trackman should do any work without track level. 

Mr. GROVE thought the instruction of foremen a most im- 
portant matter, and always made it a point that his subordi- 
nates understood exactly what he wanted. Sometimes the 
fault is with the roadmaster in not making himself clear. 

Mr. PERRY believed that too much attention could not be 
paid to track drainage. His division runs through a rocky 
country, and it was not always possible to widen ditch as 
desired. Has some ditches not over 2 ft. from the ends of 
the ties. Used his old ties for fuel and station purposes. 
Finds that he has better results from personal interviews 
with his men than by writing to them. 

Mr. JonEs considered the keeping of clean ditches of more 
importance than even depth. Clean station grounds is also 
a requirement enforced on his road. Endeavors to pile old 
ties every evening, and under no circumstance allows them 
to remain unpiled longer than a week, Makes his men pay 
special attention to keeping splices tight. Has considerable 
second-hand steel on his division, and with the various kinds 
of joints bas some difficulty in the matter of tight splices. 
When he finds a foreman repeatedly neglecting to use track 
level he discharges him. The best eye could not equal the 
level. Endeavors to spend as much time as possible with his 
men. 

Mr. ADAMS believed depth of ditches to be of more im- 
portance than width. Ditched about 6 ft. from rail, with 
slopes about °4 to 1. s ’ 

Mr. SHxa said that his foremen were furnished with a book 
of printed instructions on track affairs. In addition, the 
managers of his road took the roadmasters over each divis- 
ion twice a year. This enabled them to observe what their 
fellow-workers were doing. The section foremen were also 
taken over their own division for the same purpose. His 


- Committee. 





the avoidance of low joints, and this result could be best ob- 


road runs through a rocky country and consequently his 
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ditches are not as good as he would like. Cleans some parts 
= his road twice a year, whichis a very expensive proceed- 
ng. 

Mr. McGuIGan wanted to know how to keep a_ perfect 
road-bed with two or three men on a section. Thought 
oe pd had much to do with best method of maintaining 
rack, 

Mr. LINSLEY believed that the railways did not pay enough 
attention to securing good trackmev, No inducement was 
held out to an ittelligent young iman to devote his time to 

ically of the opinion that the 


track matters. 

Mr. CAFFREY was émplat 
railroads are getting the best results for the money spent on 
track labor. There could be no doubt but that the section 
men earned all wy received from the companies. There 
was also no doubt but that it would be more economical for 
the railways to spend more money on track work. 

Mr. Craic then gave a résumé of the perfect system which 
his road, the Charleston & Savannah, has adopted for the 
education of foremen and maintaining right of way. These 
rules were published in full in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 
20, 1886, and have often been previously noticed, 

The convention then adopted a resolution approving the 
report of the committee, and the formal discussions of the 
convention came to a close. 

The following officers were then unanimously elected: 

President, J. W. CratG (Charleston & Savannah), Char- 
leston, S. C. 

First Vice-President, C. E. Jongs (Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy), Beardstown, II. 

Second Vice-President, J. H. Preston (Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific), Des Moines, Ia. 

Secretary, D. H. LovELL (Pennsylvania), Renovo, Pa. 

Treasurer, THoMAS ADAMSON (Ohio & Mississippi), Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

Member executive committee for three years, 8. L. Sw1n- 
NEY (Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific), Bement, II. 

President Craig acknowledged the honor conferred upon 
him in a brief speech, expressing hi; interest in the Associa- 
tion. Vice-President Jones also made a few remarks Ex- 
President Burnett was warmly thanked by the association 
for his unceasing !abor in its bebalf. 

Votes of thanks al] around were then passed and the con- 
vention adjourned sine die, to meet in’ Cleveland, O., Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, 1887. 

Among the excursions were a visit to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and to the Exposition by invitation of the Elliot Frog 
& Switch Co., to the St. Louis Bridge, to the works of the 
Elliot Co., wherethe convention were entertained at luncheon 
and a carriage drive about the city. 

Exhibits were more numerous than at any preceding con- 
vention, among them being exhibits by the Kalamazoo Rail- 
road Velocipede Co., the Sheffield Velocipede Car Co.. the 
Verona Tool Co., the Weir Frog Co., the Dodson Nut Lock 
Co., the Brush Interlocking Bolt Co., the Deane and Hooker- 
Colville Steam Pump Cos., the Vulcanized Fibre Co., the 
Ajax Forge Co. and others. 








Discussion of the Interchange Rules. 


The regular meeting of the New England Railroad Club was 
held in Boston, Oct, 13, President Marden in the chair. 

Lesolutions upon the death of Mr. N. W. Talcott were ac- 

cepted and placed on file. 
_ ‘The President announced as the subject for discussion the 
interchange of ca:s with special reference to the inspection of 
cars at interchange points, the defects in ladder rounds and 
handles, defective brake attachments, gauge of wheels, de- 
fective running boards, etc., and how far it is possible to 
remedy these defects. He said that within the past few years 
the subject of inspection has grown almost beyond vur appre- 
hension, and dwelt on the importance of gocd inspection. 

By suggestion of Mr. ApaMs the rules were taken up s’ria- 
tim. He thought the great difficulties at different points of 
inspection had been, hitherto, misinterpretation of the rules, 
or = constructions put upon them by different indi- 
viduals. 

Rule 1: That foreign cars should have the same care as to 
oiling and packing as home cars, was passed as plain enough. 

RULE 2: CARS MUST BE DELIVERED IN GOOD RUNNING 
ORDER, AND RETURNED IN AS GOOD GENERAL CONDITION 
AS WHEN RECEIVED. 

Mr. ADAMS : What is meant by “‘delivered in good run- 
ning order /” 

Mr. LAUDER read a circular addressed to the car inspect- 
ors on his road in July last, giving instructions perhaps as 
plain as any that could be given in regard to car inspection. 
A large amount of leeway has to be given the inspector, and 
much must be left to his judgment. No rules could be de- 
vised applicable to all cases. Certain things are plain 
enough, as, for instance, a draw-bar with defective rigging, 
a loose wheel or a burnt journal; and for anything of that 
kind we, of course, rejectacar. But the question of what 
constitutes a sate truck frame may be a perplexing one, and 
others of the same character are constantly arising. 

Mr. ADAMS thought that Rule 2 should read that cars 
must be delivered ** in good safe condition,” rather than *‘in 
good running order.” 

Mr. LAUDER : A short time ago we rejected a car because 
it had no brake. It was claimed by the road that it came 
from that it was in good running order. We took the ground 
that it was not safe for our trainmen, though it might be 
safe to run onthe track. I believe that the laws of the state 
require every car to have a brake. 

My understanding of the card system is that it is to be used 
in case of defects that do not render the car unsafe for train- 
men or on the road. A car with the roof ripped a Jittle would 
be safe to run, and it would be proper to put a curd cn that 
car, agreeing to receive it back, but if the draw-bar or draw 
timbers were ripped off a car I would decline to receive it, 
even with a card upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I think the rule is all right. 
the ground that a car is in good running crder when it has a 
good brake, whole wheels, the ladder-irons in good shape, 
where in short it issafe for the trainmen, and not liable to 
be derailed. Good running order means that, and I don’t 
think it means anything else. If a car was delivered in un- 
safe condition it would not be in good running order. 

Mr. Apams: I believe the rule means in good running 
order throughout; but others think differently. \Wben the 
question is raised the safety of the trainmen is not considered 
at all, and when the rules were constructed I think no atten- 
tion was paid to this point. Of late years this matter of the 
safety of crainmen has come up, and now this is looked upon 
as a very important consideration, and therefore I think the 

rule should express the idea that the cars should be in safe 
condition. 


I take 


Mr. SOULE : Rule 2 is so generalin character that it does 


not seem to me of much practical use. If these rules for the 
guidance of inspectors could be made so plain and definite as 
to take off some of the responsibility which now attaches to 
the inspectors, it would be an advantage, and if they could 
then be printed and hung up where they could be readily re- 
ferred to by them, many difficult points which they are now 
called upon to decide would be mure easy of solution. 

Mr. LAUDER : It seems to me that the rule is all right as it 
is, although I admit tnat some-claim that the rule means a 


ping order. I don’t see how the language can be miscon- 
strued as it now reads. 

Mr. LereGuTon: It seems to me that Rule 2 is simply a 
declaration that the cars shall be delivered in good runnin 
order, and that the following rules are to explain what goo 
running order is. Acar in good running order is all that 
you want, and it seems useless to say any more about it. The 
only trouble is that men interpret the rule differently as to 
what constitutes good running order. 

Mr. WHITNEY: A car may be in good running order, and 
you may be able to haul it ina trair, but it may not be in 
safe condition for freight. Idon’t know whether it may be 
tefused under those conditions or not. But there are other 
defects than those mentioned in Rule 3 for which a car 
should be refused; but by inference an inspector might think 
that was bardly the thing, and might let it go, while another 
road might refuse it. So I think Rule 2 is all right, and I 
would amend Rule 3 to cover what is necessary. 

Mr, CovuGaLin had seen freight vars heavijy loaded, with 
levers and brakes striking the frogs and rails, which were 
very dangerous. On the other hand, the same cars light are 
perfectly safe: the brakes above the rail. 

The PRESIDENT: I should say that Mr. Coughlin’s inspec- 
tors ought to have stopped the cars in that dangerous condi- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. ADaMs it was recommended that Rule 2 
should be amended so as to read, ‘‘ Cars must be delivered in 
good running order, and in safe condition for trainmen, and 
returned in as good condition as when received.” 

Mr. SouLE: Before the discussion on Rule 2 is closed, I 
wish to call attention to this point: It says that cars are to be 
‘*RETURNED IN AS GOOD CONDITION AS WHEN RECEIVED.” 


Upon what grounds is the condition of the cars to be de- 

termined ¢ How are we geing to ascertain the condition of 

the car when received’ By the appearance of the car, or 

from memory, or from a record, or upon what ground / 

Mr. Waitt: I have noticed during the past year several 

cases among our cars. where some of them were delivered to 

the Albany road and by that road to the New York Central 

in good condition and then went West, and after six months 

or a year were returued by no means in good condition. The 

Albany road was asked to receive them, and we were asked 

to receive them before they would. Now, had that road a 

right to require the New York Central to repair those cars 

and return them in as good condition as when received / 

What is the interpretation of the rule in such a case ¢ 

Mr. Apams: I think that is a point well raised, and it isa 

thing we have bad a good deal of trouble with. My under- 

standing of the matter is that cars should be returned to the 

road owning them or to the road first delivering them in as 

good condition as when received, allowing for natural wear 
and tear, natural service. If they have been broken in any 

way—sills broken, doors knocked out, a wheel broken—that 

is breakage, not natura! wear. As I understand, that refers 
to the natural service of the car, for which all roads get 
mileage to meet that iiability. 

Mr. LAUDER : Suppose a car owned here is gone off for a 

year on other roads, and wken delivered from here the wheels 
are in good condition, but when it returns one or more of 
them is all worn out and not safe; of course, it is for the 
road owning the car to make the wheels good, because it bas 
been worn out in service, and it is fair to presume that the 
road has received its mileage for what the car has run on 
foreign roads. If a car is broken, I agree with Mr. Adams 
that it must be put in proper condition before it is returned, 
according to the rules laid down. If the ladder-rounds were 
broken or the side castings were hanging by the gills, in a 
car belonging to our road, I should want these things fixed 
before the car came back. 

Mr. SouLEe: The trouble connected with the returning of 
cars “in as good condition as when received” does not apply 
to palnable defects but to obscure defects, which have ex- 
isted for years perhaps. It seems to me when an inspector 
discovers defects which are palpably old, the better way is 
for him to return the car bome. What are we going to do 
about these obscure defects which are not discovered at a 
glance? Sometimes a road gets into a trap on this account. 
The PRESIDENT : I would like to a:k Mr. Adams if a car 
was offered with broken sills over the transom, an old de- 
fect, whether he would receive the car, and make the repairs 
hiniself ? 

Mr. Apams: If the car had been gone a year or two, I 
should conclude that that car bad been bumped pretty hard 
some time, if sound when it went away, and that it had not 
been fairly dealt with. I think it is the duty of inspectors to 
find out those defects, If we should receive a car in the con- 
dition the President mentions, without protest, and we at- 
tempted to deiiver it again, I should expect it would be 
stopped on our bands, if the inspectors on the other road 
were sharp, and we should expect to put that sill in again. 
We have asked the New York Central to send ail our old cars 
home, worn out from natural wear and tear ; we do not ask 
them to send home broken cars. Mr. Soule speaks of defects 
not readily cbservable: not readily found, Itis his misfor- 
tune if he does not find them; be must look out for them. If 
somebodv else finds them on him he will have to bear it. 

Mr. Sovu.e: If it is self-evident that that sill was broken 
when the Boston & Albany road received the car, broken long 
before, why should that road stand the repair, when the rule 
says the cars are to be returned in good condition? If this 
business is to be founded on a record of defects, it ought to 
be understood. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The card arrangement provides for all 

that, and if the inspector doesn’t find these things the road 
must stand the loss. 
LavupDER: I think so. If Mr. Adams’ inspector at 
Albany receives a car with defective sills, and he deems it 
safe torun to Boston and back, he should require a card 
stating the condition of the sills. Then when the car comes 
back there is no question about its being received. Mean- 
time if the sill pulls out, Mr. Adams can repair it and charge 
it to the road which put on the car 

Mr. Apams: If we should find acar of ours on the New 
York Central with rotten sills (the end sill may get decayed 
so that you would not see it, covered by the ceiling). If it 
should break, and clearly from its own decay, I should take 
the car home and say nothing about it. I wouldn't be so 
unfair as to have another road repair that car, all worn out 
that way. We have always taken back our cars from the 
New York Central road when they were evidently rotten 
from decay, and they have done the same. But when a car 
comes to us with sound timbers broken by collision or other- 
wise, though it may have been broken six months, and we 
don’t know who did it, we look to the road which delivers it 
to us, the presumption being that they are responsible, be- 
cause they took it. If they have not inspected it closely and 
allowed it to pass, that is their misfortune. 


‘* WHEELS WORN OR SLID FLAT, EXCEEDING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER.” 


Mr. 


214 IN. IN 


) 


Mr. ScuLe: What 
trarily flat, that can 


ence of opinion amo 
Mr. HITCHCOCK: 





car that is safe to pull in a train is a car. that is in good run- 





wear from the original circular surface. There is a differ- 


opinion of our master car-builders, as to the size of a flat 
that should destroy a wheel. r 
flat and run it, and slide it to 21¢ in.; have we ruined that 


constitutes a *‘ flat” wheel—one arbi- 
be measured with a wooden rule, or any 


inspectors as to what is a flat wheel. 
have never yet learned what is the 


If we take a wheel that is 2 in. 


wheel, or was it ruined when it was slid 2 in. flat ? If we re- 
ceive a car with a wheel that has been slid 2 in. flat, and it 
is ruined then, and slide it to 214 in., we should be exempt 
from paying for it. 

Mr. COUGHLIN : 1 should say a wheel was ruined when it 
slid 2 in., if it was a straight flat, not an oval flat. My expe- 
rience leads me to the conclusion that a wheel that bas been 
slid hardly ever gets caught again in the same place on the 
rail, but is caught by the brake at that place and will make 
another flat spot. You will find that a great many wheels 
have flat spots all around, simply from being caught by the 
brake, because it has got a flat space to catch on to. 

Mr. Hircncock : If a wheel comes to your line that has 
been slid 2 in, flat, and you catch it in another place and 

slide it to 2'¢, have you damaged the wheel ? 

Mr. ApamMs: The rules provide that if we flatten a wheel 

to 214 in. we are responsible for it, and we must stick to the 

rules until they are revised. 

Mr. LavuDER : I think the only thing to be considered in 

Mr. Hitchcock’s proposition is whether the limit of 24¢ in. is 

too great; whether 2 in. does not ruin the wheel as much as 

214 does. I don’t think a flat place will catch the wheel in 

the same place aga n. If Isee a wheel with three or four 
flat spots on it caused by sliding I think the leverage of that 

car is wrong. I think the rule is right as it is. A flat spot 2 

in. in length on the periphery of a 33-in. wheel is nota very 

large spot. If wheels were thrown out for that we should 

throw out thousands now running. 

The PRESIDENT: We have been following up the flat wheels 
under passenger cars recently. We require the inspector to 

report every wheel flatted, with the name of the engine, the 

train number, the engineer’s name and the date, and we test 

the wheel and try to reach the difficulty, and we have reduced 

the injury to wheels in this way very largely. An inspector 

can discover an inch flat in a wheel under a car, and the flat 

place wil] continue to grow, but the wheel will not catch in 
that flat place, it will catch on the largest diameter of the 
wheel. 

Mr. LAvuDER: How do you account for that spot growing ? 
The PRESIDENT: By the wheel sliding a second time in the 
same spot. In al! the wheels we have tested we found them 

out of round, and the brake invariably catches on the largest 
circumference of the wheel. I have never taken out a single 

pair of steel wheels flatted, except the Cooper elastic wheel. 

We don’t have any trouble with flat wheels. 

Mr. SouLeE : The measurement of these flat. spots is what 

troubles inspectors. What constitutes a flat wheel has proved 
a vexatious question. Twoinchesstarted will presently show 
an abrasion close on to 214 in. Is that tobe considered_as con- 
stituting a flat wheel, if it rocks in the centre, and is not really 
flat 7 

Mr. Hrrcncock : I don’t want to lose sight of the idea of 
determining what ruins a wheel, how large a straight slide it 
must bave to be ruined. 

Mr. Wairtney : The rule defines distinctly what a flat is. 

It must be 214 in. long. I take it, it means flat, not oval. 
If that is too much, let the club say so. 

Mr. Hitcucock : What I wart to ascertain is, if a wheel 
is 2 in. flat when you receive a car, and you make it 2} in. 

flat, when you return that car are you obliged to put in 
another wheel, or who is responsible? I claim that it was 
ruined when it was delivered 2 in. flat. 

Mr. Apams : If I bad that opinion I should require a card 
put on that car wheel when I received it. That would rather 
fasten the flat where it belongs. 

Mr. Conry : Did anybody ever see a flat spot 2%, in. long 
either way on a wheel‘ I mean dead flat, so that a straight- 
edge would touch the whole length. 

The PRESIDENT: I have seen them 3 in. In regard to 
slidden wheels, if under the rule a wheel be rejected that is 244 
in. flat, I should consider that if I received a wheel 2 in. flat 
and flatted it to 214 in., I should take it out. If we could 
settle how the flat spot is to be measured, it might be an ad- 
vantage to inspectors. 

Mr. Souter: I never saw a worn flat wheel 2% in. flat. 
This is misleading as the rule reads. 

Mr. ADAMS: I have seen lots of them. 

Mr. GricGs: On taking out flat wheels, and finding 
them worn out of true, is the company who receives them 
obliged to make them good, or is the company that fitted 
them up to pay for them ? 

Mr. ApaAms : If one of our wheels is bored out of true, and 
it is clear that it slides in consequence of it, I should say that 
we ought to be responsible, if it is evident that the wrong 
boring is sufficient to cause that : but if it is slightly out of 
round, say not more than ,', iv., I should say the party who 
used it was responsible for the flat. Perhaps, however, it 
would cost less to pay for such a wheel than to go to the 
trouble of finding out. 

Mr. GriaGs : I have found in most cases of this kind the 
wheels were new or nearly so. 

Mr. LavupDER: I think the phraseology in the rule ‘* worn or 
slid flat,” should be changed. There is no such thing as a 
wheel worn flat. A wheel worn through the chill won’t be 
flat, as | understand it. We all know what is meant by worn 
flat; it means worn through the chill, which causes what is 
called a flat spot. Asevery one knows what the word flat 
means, I don’t know why we should change it, although, 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a wheel worn flat. 
I don’t think there would be one case in a million where a 
wheel slid flat would be slid in exactly the same spot again. 
There is no occasion for its catching in that spot, though we 
find wheels catching in half a dozen places. have seen half 
a dozen slid spots on a wheel. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think such wheels will be found to be 
round. I think the reason that wheels catch in the same 
spot again is that they caught there the first time from being 
out of round; they were bored out of round (they are often 
not bored straight); the brake-shoe will catch on the smallest 
diameter of the wheel, as the larger diameter goes over. If 
we should say that it should be a straight measurement, that 
would settle the question. 

On motion of Mr. LAvuDER, it was voted that it be recom- 
mended tothe Executive Committee of the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association, that clause A, of Rule 3 be changed to read 
as follows: ‘‘ Wheels worn hollow, or baving straight flat 
spots 214 in. in length, caused by sliding, shall be regarded as 
defective.” 

On motion of Mr. ADAMs, it was voted that the next regu- 
lar meeting of the club be Leld on the second Wednesday of 
November, at 2 p. m., and that there shall also be an evening 
session. 


Sontributions. 
The Use and Abuse of Freight Cars. 
Western & Atlantic Railroad, {| 
ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 29, 1886. } 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I inclose herewith some tables bearing on the ‘Use and 
abuse of Freight Cars,” which have been very carefully pre- 
pared, and contain, I think, some very valuable suggestions : 

I select 100 box cars for three months as the basis of my 
calculations, although figures were obtained from a much 











arger number of cars, and through a longer period of time, 
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but the figures for the three montbs stated held good, and are 
taken as an average. You will note that these three cars 
were in transit only 36 per cent. of the time, and were de- 
tained at stations 64 per cent. of the time, and yet they aver- 
age 1,175 miles per month, or 38 miles per day, which is 
considered very good mileage for cars in general service. 
This suggests how easily the mileage of cars could be greatly 
increased if the unnecessary detentions were decreased. Sup- 
pose the ratio is reversed, and cars are in transit 64 per cent. 
of the time, and are detained at stations 36 per cent. of the 
time, we would then have cars earning 2,340 miles per 
montb, or 76 miles per day. This would double our revenue 
from car mileage. 

Private car compapies appreciate these facts, and by own- 
ing special cars tbat are in great demand and are not de 
tained an unreasona! le time at stations, they are able to earn 
a much better profit on cars than railroads. These tables 
certainly prove that cars can be made to double their present 
mileage and allow 36 per cent. of the time for transfers, up- 
loading, switching, etc. Railroads consider 35 miles per day 
as the maximum mileage for cars in general service, and yet 
this mileage is earned in only 36 per cent. of their time. 

For some time great dissatisfaction has exitted on account 
of the present mileage returns. The majority of roads com- 
plain that their cars are not earning sufficient mileage. Some 
advocate per diem rates, others daily interchange of move- 
ments and mileage reports, while others cling to the present 
bulk mileage system. I will not now in this paper attempt 
to champion either of these systems. The figures contained 
in these tables were evolved from the daily interchange of 
movements and mileage reports. Consequently they are not 
estimated but are actual figures. 

Under our present system we have no absolute check 
on either the movement or mileage of a car after it leaves 
our road. Simply as a business pruposition, all roads should 
havea check on both, but the most serious defect of the 
present system is the abuse of cars. After a car leaves your 
road it may earn 35 miles per day, or remain sidetracked for 
an entire month, and the owner of the car not be advised in 
time to prevent detention; and, under the present bulk mile- 
age system, the actual mileage earned while absent is toa 
considerable extent simply a matter of speculation. Before 
ear service can be perfected two thiugs must be accom- 
plished : 

1st. Car service sbould be so improved that unnecessary 
detention at stations will be greatly decreased. 

2d. Roads should have an absolute check on their mileage 
returns. EUGENE C, SPALDING, 

Car Accountant, Western Atlantic Railroad Co. 
TABLE NO. 1. 


Showing the number of deys that 100 Western & Atlantic Rail- 
road cars were on its own line ; the number days off the line. 
the number of duys in transit aud the number of days detamed 
at stutions, during the mouths of October, Nuvember and De- 





cember. 
Number Number Number 
days days Number days 
on on Total d:ys detained Total 
W &A. foreign No. in al No. 
Months. R R. roaus, days.  trarsit. stations. days. 
October..... 1.340 4.760 3,100 1,108 1.992 3 100 
November .. 658 2.342 3,000 1,184 1.816 3.000 
December... 956 2,144 3.100 1,062 2,038 3,100 
Totals..... 2,954 6,346 9.200 3,354 5,846 9.200 
TABLE NO 2. 


Showing the mileage mad- by the above 100 cars during October, 
Norember and December over Western & Atia.ntic and soreign 
rouds. 





Mileage over Mileage over Mileage over 

Montbs. W.& A. K.R. foreiga roads. both, or total. 
QOD ix. 00< cece 35,2458 69,301 104,559 
November.... .... 27.491 97,883 125,374 
Decemober ........ 31.030 91,623 122,653 
Me nivccee us 93,779 258,8.7 352,586 


TABLE NO. 3. 


Average mileage made by the above 10 c1rs, per car per month. 
and per car per day. 


Per car per month. Per car per day. 





ee on tee eee ee 3°34 miles 

November. ..... .. 1.253 414-5 ° 

December.... ..... 1 226 39%‘ 
Averaga...... «.. 1,175 38 % 








The Proportions of Culverts. 


Moncton, N. B., Sept. 13, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In reply to ‘I. M. B.” in your issue of Sept. 3, referring 
to dry masonry for box culverts, I would say that I do not 
believe dry masonry box culverts should ever be used where 
lime and cement can conveniently be bad. I think a box 
culvert should be capable of carrying its fill of water, as an 
iron pipe would do, instead of allowing storm water to run 
through behind, to soften the bank and cause a washout. 

In fixing the size of openings, 1 generally proceed: as fol- 
lows : 

1st. Observe present openings on same stream, if any. 

2d. Go where the stream is contracted and flowing fast- 
and measure the sectional area. 

3d. Inquire of the inhabitants whether they ever saw the 
stream carrying two, three or four times as much water. 

From these measurements and this information I fix the 
size of opening. 

If I should ever have a week or so to spare, I might use 
Maj. E. T. D. Myers’ rule, but as yet I have not had the op- 
portunity. W. B. M. 

[Unquestionably the custom of using dry ma‘onry 
for culverts is a custom more honored in the breach 
than the observance, and it is fortunate that it is pass- 
ing out. if indeed it may not be said that box culverts 
themselves are passing out in favor of iron pipes or 
arches. They are a constant provocative to too small 
water-ways, and the covering stones very often give 
trouble. If flat rubble or concrete arches of not more 


! 
than 120 degrees arc were more used for small struct- 
ures, it would unquestionably result more satis- 
factorily in the load, and increase the cost little, if 
apy; but the laying of auy kind of masonry dry under 
a bank is a very foolish form of economy. It might 
almost as well be laid dry, however, as to leave it to 
the average contractor to furnish the cement. The 
true practice is to furnish him the cement and use 
plenty of it.—Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & Quincy RAILROAD Co., ; 


CHIEF ENGINEER’S OFFICE, ‘ 
25,1886. | 


CuHIcaGo, Sept. 25, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE ! 

In your issue of Sept. 10, 1886, in an article on ‘‘ The Pro- 
portioning of Culverts,” you refer to our tables of areas for 
iron pipe culverts. 

This may be misleading as to practice on this road, unless 
it is remembered that the table is for iron pipes only, and 
then with certain heights of embankment and certain lengths 
of stune-paved aprons at the lower end of the pipe. These 
conditions are imposed with the condition understood that 
the location is such that, in case of an extraordinary rain-fall 
it is permissible temporarily to back up the water above the 
pipe culvert and thereby obtain a head. 

With iron pipes, properly put in, it is perfectly safe, so far 
as the structure itself is concerned, to force the water through 
at a much more rapid current than it would be with masonry 
culverts, because with the latter, unless founded on rock, 
there is danger of undermining the foundations and thereby 
destroying the whole structure, while through an iron pipe 
there is no such danger. Cc. GS. 








An Accident Prevented by Re railing Safety Fregs. 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 13, 1886. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your comments on the accident on the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western Railroad printed in your edition of the 8th 
inst., reminded me that a serious accident was prevented on 
our road by Mr. Latimer’s device. The following isa copy 
of a letter written to him a few days after it occurred. 

AvuG. MORDECAI. 
CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 6, 1886, 
CHAS. LATIMER, ENGINEER N. Y., P. &O R. R. Co.: 

DEAR Sik: I am glad to be able to give you an account of 
the excellent performance of your re-railing apparatus at a 
bridge on this division a few daysago. Weare rebuilding a 
deck bridge near Mantua Station, which is some 40 ft. 
above the water, and have built a temporary trestle which 
bas short ties, to allow the masons to work, and not a very 
perfect floor system. Somedays ago a car in a night freight 
train bound west was derailed by a broken brake beam. It 
ran about a quarter of a mile, when, on reaching your ap- 
paratus, it was immediately replaced, witbout, I believe, the 
trainmen knowing it was off. The wheels were something 
over a foot from the rail before being replaced. I do not 
question that your apparatus saved us from certainly a very 
expensive accident possibly attended with loss of life. 

Yours truly, 
AvuG. MORDECAI, 
Assistant Engineer. 


(Signed.] 








Reform in Bridge Specifications, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I wish to congratulate you on the success that has already 
attended your efforts for simpler specifications and heavier, 
better and cheaper railroad bridges, for I saw in your last 
number that you already have one convert, aud I dare say 
that before long you wil] have very many more, although 
most of them will not be willing to acknowledge it like Mr. 
Lindenthal. But if you will persist in the good work you 
have begun, I have no doubt but that your labor will bring 
forth abundant fruit in time. If in so short a time you 
can convert so eminent a bridge engineer as Mr. Linden- 
thal, what will you not be able to do in time ? 

I do not think it is anything against an engineer that he 
has at some time specified the engine loads that you so 
severely and justly condemn, for probably most engineers 
who have had charge of railroad bridges have been taken 
with the disease, and it is even possible that you. Mr. Editor, 
may at some time have had a slight attack, from which you 
speedily recovered. Even Mr. Lindenthal had itso badly 
ac one time that he thought the way to obtain the strains in 
small bridges was to uncouple two engines from the tenders 
back them together, and then move them over the structure. 
I presume this is like whooping cough; there isa time when 
all engineers must have it. 

Is it well known, as Mr. Lindenthal says, that the bridge 
that would carry trains at slow speeds might be dangerous 
for fast express trains? Does not your record of bridge fail- 
ures show that many times more bridges fail under freight 
trains than under express trains, these very bridges having 
been crossed by express trains at full speed only a short time 
before failure? In fact, have not nearly all bridges that have 
broken down done so under slow moving trains? I cannot 
call to mind a single instance of a bridge failure under a train 
moving at a high rate of speed, while I do remember a failure 
under a freight train moving so slowly that men could step 
from the caboose to the cross ties on the bridge with safety. 

In regard to specifications of quality of material, it seems 
to me now as though it would be better to give manufactur- 
ers more choice than they now have in most specifications. 
It would be better only to specify that the materials should 
be tough, ductile, uniform in quality, and nearly free from 
crystals, leaving it to bidders to use iron or steel, and for 





them to state what the limit of elasticity and ultimate 


strength should be, nor would I give the working strains per 
equare inch. 

Instead of these I would simply state that the working 
strain should never exceed a certain per «ent. of the amount 
necessary to produce permanent set, or another per cent. of 
the ultimate strength, and that finished bars must stretch & 
certain per cent. before rupture. 

For example, I would say that the working strain should 
never exceed 20 per cent. of the ultimate strength, nor 40 
per cent. of the amount hecessary to produce permahent set, 
and a finished bar should stretch not less than 15 per cent. 
before rupture. This would give manufacturers tke privilege 
of using iron or steel. whichever they could use at the best 
advavtaze; but in their specifications they should state limit 
of elasticity and ultimate strength, avd should be beld as 
rigidly as possible to their own proposition. I would not 
specify qualities of iron that I would not get, nor grades of 
steel about which I know less. 

In this way I think I would know more nearly what I was 


getting, and get more nearly what | was paying for. 
* * * 





THE SCRAP HEAP, 


Railroad Young Men's Christian Association: 


Sparks, issued by the Association at Milwaukee, gives the 
foliowing summary of work done in September : ** The at- 
tendance in the rcoms for the month was 1,266; persons using 
baths and basins, ~63; letters written in rooms by visitors, 
68; letters received in rooms by visitors, 24; strangers di- 
rected and inquiries answered to. 83; persoral calls made by 
the General Secretary, 127. Fcur open air meetings were 
held on the depot platform; four gospel meetings in the 
rooms; two mass meetings in two soutb-side churches, Sun- 
day evenings. Sept. 12 and 26; four meetings in the rooms 
for bible study. with a total attendance of 1.267.” 

The report of the Association at Kansas City, Mo., for the 
year ending Aug. 31 shows an increase of membership from 
235 to 495. Tie total receipts for the vear were $2,795, and 
the expenses $2,774. The total att«ndance at the rcoms dur- 
ing the year was36.C12. There were held during the year 
155 religious meetings, 15 lectures and entertainments and 2 
business meetings. Five funerals were conducted and the 
appliances for use in vase of accident were called for 84 
times. There were 979 visits made to shops, cabooses, etc., 
and 27 to men sick or injured. The library was enlarged by 
the gift of 700 volumes, and 70 periodicals are now on file in 
the reading-room, Aconvenience mucb appreciated is the 
bath-room, which was used by 8,226 men during the year. 
The Conductor and the President. 

{Latest, revised and only authentic edition.] 

‘*T'm President of the ruad.” nodding his head to the con- 
ductor as he cume through the car collecting tickets. 

** Pass, please.” 

“* That’s all right.” 

‘** Pass, please.” 

**Do you doubt my word ?” 

** Pass, please.” 

** You are insulting. 

‘* Fare, please.” 

‘* This is insufferable.” 

‘* Fare, please.” 

‘“* A new man ought to know his business better !” 

‘* My orders are that every person who rides on my train 
must have a ticket, pay his tare or show a pass proper] 
signed or be put off. Your pass or your fare, please—there’s 
nothing in the regulations about any man’s riding on his 
word.” 

** Tl discharge you at the end of this run !” 

‘* For the last time, your pass or your fare, please. I’m 
on to your racket. The President of this road don’t ride in 
the smoker of the regular trai; he goes in his own private 
car.” 

**Tve left my book of passes at the office, and the only 
money I have is a check.” 

** Then you know what you can do ¢” 

‘* What ¢” 

* Walk!” 

And he did—ten miles to the nearest station. 

‘** But he was only a heat ?” 

‘* Oh, no, indeed. He was the President of the road.” 

‘** Didn’t that conductor know him ?” 

‘* He knew him too well.” 

** Did he get the g. b. 7” 

‘* No, he did not get the g. b.” 

** Why did he not get the g. b. ?” 

‘** Because he had got a better job on another road; this 
was his last run, anyhow, and he improved this providcntial 
opportunity to get even with the man who bad made life a 
burden to him—that’s all.”—Detroit Free Press, 


A Dog Which Could Not be Beaten. 


Yesterday afternoon, as engine No. 6 on the Pittsburgh 
train had passed Four Mile crossing on its way to Belleville, 
a small dog jumped on the track and kept at a race with the 
train a distance of several miles. The engine finally ran him 
down, but bis grit held out, and he would not surrender. 
The cow-catcher struck him, and it was supposed that he had 
been crushed to pieces until the train stopped at the depot in 
Belleville, when the dog coolly jumped out from the ashpan, 
where he had been riding about eight miles, apparently un- 
harmed. Master Mechanic Timlen took possession of the dog, 
named him * Accident” and refused to sell him at any 
price.—St, Louis Re_ublican, Oct. 13. 


A Lost Train. 


A lost train is something new in railroading, but, never- 
theless, a case occurred on the Eastern Division last Sunday 
night and the officials were unable to locate it, although the 
telegrapb was called into requisition for that purpose. A 
freight train composed of time freisht took tne switch at 
Middletown before 7 o’clock that evening in order to let the 
Orange County express pass. After this a misbap occurred 
to a freight train which prolonged the other’s time in the 
switch. It was calculated that it would take about an hour 
to right things and the gang in question concluded they 
might as well take advantage of the opportunity of gaining 
so much sleep. Ina shori time every man in the crew was 
inthe armsof Morph-us. The other freight got things to 
right sooner than expected, puiled out and proceeded on its 
way. leaving the gang with the train of time-freight peace- 
fully sleeping the sleep of the just. Trains thundered past 
east and west all night but the Neep of the tired crew was 
never disturbed. Messages passed back and forth all night 
between this village and Middletown and intermediate 
stations, but they brought no information in regard to the 
whereabouts of the missing train. It was not untl 
old Sol began to p over the Jersey hills that 
the men realized their position and then they be- 
gan the second start for their destination, arriv- 


I'll attend to you when I get home.’ 





ing bere at 7:20 Sunilay morning. Inquiry among Erie of- 
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ficials at this place prove that the report is true in the main, 
but they deny that the train was lost and claim to have been 
cognizant all night of its whereabouts. The train took the 
switch as stated ahove and the wreck at Southfields caused 
a complete block of travel, all freight trains being compelled 
to take the east-bound track to allow the first-class trains to 
proceed west. After the Orange County express, followed 
passenger trains 5, 3, 29, 49 and 43, and then the clearing of 
the wreck and moving the long lines of freight compelled the 
train in question to remain in the switch until morning.— 
Port Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette, Oct. 19. 

Gold and Marble in a Road-bed. 

The Marietta & North Georgia Railroad, which is reached 
via the Western & Atlantic ilroad at Marietta, is prob- 
ably the only railroad in America, which, in addition to being 
ballasted a portion of the way with marble, also has its 
bridge piers made of white marble. Quite a ‘ daisy” line 
one would say. 

It is also the only railroad in America, probably, which 
runs right through a gold mine. 

A funny anecdote is related in this connection of the line- 
men of the Western Union Telegraph Co., who were erecting 
telegraph poles along this road a short time ag° for the pur- 
pose of extending the telegraph line from Marietta to the 
upper terminus of the road. 

Arriving at the gold mine, they were just in the act of 
digging a hole for a post, when a brusque old countryman 
came up, and in a somewhat forcible manner notified them 
that they could not dig in that soil, as he had leased it. 

Upon explaining to him their purpose, the countryman 
agreed to a compromise, which was to the effect that the tele 
graph folks were to dig the hole, and that he was to wash 
the - and that they were to divide equally the gold therein 
found, 

The work of excavation accordingly commenced, and 
within a short time was done with, when the countryman, 
who had been closely watching the procedure, remarked to 
the telegraph man that the latter could ‘* have every durn’d 
bit of goli which could be found in that dirt,” as he would 
not wash it for tne small amount be saw would reward him 
for his pains.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

A Singular Accident. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, writing from 
Norristown, Pa., Oct. 19, says: ** A singular accident oc- 
curred this evening on the Stony Creek Branch of the Read- 
ing Railroad, north of West Point station. As engine 456, 
drawing 93 treight cars, was rounding a curve the axle of 
the middle drivers broke. The left wheel immediately left 
the engive and ran parallel with the train for some distance. 
Frank McKernan, the conductor, was sitting on the platferm 
of the tender. As the tender passed the wheel the latter, 
which was still traveling along the track, struck McKernan’s 
legs and knocked$him from his perch to the road-bed. By 
this time the connecting rods were broken and were 
tearing the machinery and cab to pieces with every 
revolution. The engineer, David Jones, stepped out upon 
the foot board when one of the rods struck him on the sole of 
his foot and knocked him headlong into a heap of ashes 
along the tracks. The fireman was scalded by escaping 
steam. No one remained to man the engine and the train 
thundered by West Point, the broken axle and connecting 
rods thumping and bumping the locomotive to pieces. After 
running about two miles the train came to a standstill, the 


locomotive standing on the rails and her machinery ruined. 
The injured men were made as comfortable as pussible and 


brought to Norristown. None of them are hurt fatally. The 
road, being a single track, remained closed to travel for 
about four hours.” 

Not Appreciated. 

There is a class of people which does not appreciate the im- 
provements that are being made to the road-bed along the 
Erie Railroad. This class does not think that an improvement 
is being made, but rather that the company is working them 
an injury. The persons referred to are tramps, and they com- 
plain very bitterly that the new ties being put in are placed 
altogether too close. Their principal complaint, however, is 
against the stone ballast. This, they say, 1s terrible on their 
feet and a very productive source of bunions and corns. Itis 
said that there is a movement on foot among them to boy- 
cott the road in the future, and patronize roads where the 
walking is softer.—Patrrson (N. J.) Press. 

TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Mason Machine Works in Taunton, Mass.. have just 
completed a shifting engine for the Boston & Maine road. 
The Raleigh & Gaston shops in Raleigh, N. C., are build- 
ing a new locomotive for the road. 
H. K. Porter & Co. in Pittsburgh, during the last month 
shipped locomotives to Michigan, Georgia and Arkansas, and 


alsc A to Cuba, the United States of Colombia and Venezuela, 
S 








The shops of the Pennsylvania Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
are building 13 Mogul freight engines, for use on the Pitts- 
burgh, ft. Wayne & Chicago road. 

The Roanoke Machine Works at Roanoke, Va., have re- 
ceived an order for 12 consolidation freight engines for the 
Norfolk & Western road. 

The Car Shops. 

The Ohio Falls Car Co. at Jeffersonville, Ind., which recently 
started up its shops, bas a number of contracts on hand. In 
passenger car work these include 50 passenger and baggage 
cars for the Wisconsin Central; 30 passenger cars for the St. 
Louis & San Francisco ; 15 for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; 15 tor the Missouri Pacific; 4 for the Litchfield, 
Carrollton & Western, and 3 for the Portland & Willamette 
Vall y. The freight car contracts include 300 for the Wis- 
consin Central; 200 for the Lonisville, Evansville & St. 
Louis; 150 for vhe St. Louis & San Francisco, and 100 for 
the South Florida road. 

The Pullman Car Worksiu Pullman, IIl., have taken a con- 
tract to build 600 coal cars for the Chicago & Indiana Coal 
road, 

The Southern Car Works, in Knoxville, Tenn., have just 
completed an order for 6 dumping coal carsfor the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road. 

The shops of the Pennsylvania Co. in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
are turning out 100 box cars a month for thecompany. They 
are at present running night and day. 

The Roanoke Machine Works at Roanoke, Va., have re- 
ceutly received orders for 1,000 bux cars for the Norfolk & 
W estern road, and for 500 box cars for she New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road. The latter is the second order from 
the New Haven road in less than a year. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburg has the contract for 
the new bridge over the Missouri near nsas City, for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. The bridge is to have 
three spans of 400 ft. each. 

The Phoenix Bridge Co. in Pheenixville, Pa., has taken 
the contract for the bridge over the Toubigbee River, at 
Jackson, Ala., on the Mobile & West Alabama road. 

Mr. M. Lassig, of Chicago, has taken the contract to build 





1,545 ft. of iron trestle in the approach to the new bridge 
over the Missouri, near Kansas City. 

The South St. Louis Machine Works of Stupp Brothers are 
building a highway bridge in Forest Park, St. Louis, and 
have also contracts for several highway bridges in Missouri 
and Illinois. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Damascus Bronze Co. of Pittsburg has removed to 
its new building in —— gy and has now one of the finest 
foundries in the country. The foundry contains a large Sie- 
mens open-hearth furnace, with a capacity of 5,000 Ibs. per 
hour, run by natural gas. This, it is claimed, is the first in- 
stance where copper is melted in an open-hearth furnace avd 
casting poured direct from the furnace. The company re- 
ports a large increase of business during the past year, 
especially in its railroad contracts. 

he Hartman Steel Co., in Beaver Falls, Pa., recently re- 
ceived an order for a number of its steel wire mats, to be 
used in the government buildings, Calcutta, India. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. in Wilmington, Del., 
has taken a contract to build an iron steamboat for the Day 
Line between Albany and New York on the Hudson River. 
The new bvat is to be 15 ft. longer than the ‘‘ Albany,” and 
is expected to be a very fast boat. 

The Wainwright Manufacturing Co., Boston and New 
York, besides being manufacturers of feed-water heaters, 
filters, expansion joints, corrugated tubing, etc., make a 
specialty of the purification of feed-water for boilers, its meth- 
od having been approved by use both in this country and in 
England. The company has recently erected plants of this 
nature for C. N. Lyman, Somerville, Ang and 8. N. Brown 
& Co., Dayton, O., and are now at work on one for the Por- 
ter Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The company is 
also prepared to give estimates for erecting special purifying 
plants for furnishing pure water to railroad tanks, ready 
for the use of locomotives. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Northwestern Rolling Mill Co. recently purchased in 
Pittsburgh a.10-in. train of rolls for its mill in St. Paul, 
Minn., with an engine to drive the same. 

Mabel Furnace in Sharpsville, Pa., which has received ex- 
teusive repairs, went into blast last week. 

Crozer Furnace in Roanoke, \a., recently made 800 tons 
of pig iron in one week, with consumption of 2,803 Ibs. of 
4 to the ton of iron. The furnace is 70 ft. high and 16 ft. 


sh. 

The Calumet Iron & Steel Co. has put its furnace at South 
Chicago in blast. 

The Ewald Iron Co. in Louisville, Ky., is refitting the old 
Clay street rolling mill in that city and will put it in opera- 
tion about Nov. 1. 
bar iron. 


The Rail Market. 
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a capital of $1,000,000 each, which will be united in a joint 
corporation and push the project to completion. The tunnel 
will be one mile in leng.h, with termini at Port Huron and 
Sarnia. The estimated cost of the work is $1,500.000, The 
tunnel will be of brick, circular in shape, with walls 30 in. in 
thickness. It will have only one track. If the business war- 
rants the use uf a double track another tunnel will be con- 
structed. A careful estimate of the cost of a double track, it 
is said by the engineers, shows that it is more economical to 
build two single-track tunnels than one double-track tunnel. 
Careful surveys and borings bave been made, and the feasi- 
bility of the project is deemed beyond doubt. Altnough the 
construction of the work will be of advantage to the Grand 
Trunk Railway. it is claimed that that company has no pe- 
cuniary in terest in it, and tbat no corporator of either of 
the tunnel companies is a shareholder in that railroad, 


The Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


A Poughkeepsie dispatch of Oct. 18 says of the work done 
by the Union Bridge Co. under its new contract to build the 
bridge over the Hudson River at that place : ‘*‘ Accurate and 
complete topographical surveys have been made and exhaus- 
tive bearings in the river taken, by which knowledge of all 
the strata from the overlying mud to the underlying rock 
has been obtained. The work which had already been done by 
the American Bridge Co. several years ago has been examined 
and the extent to which it could be utilized decided upon. 
Pier No, 2, the westerly pier in the river, is found, by a 
careful series of borings, to rest on a hard and compact 
bottom. The caisson on which it rests is also in perfect con- 
dition, but ube masonry is too small for the present plan, and 
it will have to be taken out and a new pier built from the 
caisson up to the top of the old pier, being 20 ft. below high 
water. 

** The crib of pier No. 3 has also been examined and found 
to be intact and suitab'e. but the borings show tbat it will 
have to be settled down 25 ft. more, from which poinc it will 
be extended up and the new pier begun at about the same 
distance below high water as pier No. 2. 

** At piers No. 4 and 5 the distances down at which secure 
foundations will be obtained are determined. A part of the 
crib for No. 4 is already built and arrangements are made 
for continuing the construction of the same, and soon aftr 
placing it in position the work of dredging and settling it 
down will be commenced. The crib for pier No. 5 will 
shortly be begun. 

*The method of placing the masonry will be different 
from that heretofore employed. It will be built in immense 
floating caissons that will be settled down into place by the 
weight of the masonry. In setting the crib, a concrete mixer, 
similar to that used on the Tay Bridge, Scotland, will be em- 
ployed, and by its use from 150 to 250 cubic yards of per- 


The mill will turn out boier, plate and | fectly homogeneous concrete can be placed daily. The work 


of preparing the foundations for pier No. 1, which is situated 
west of che highway alongside the West Shore Railroad 
track, is now rapidly progressing, some 50 Italians hav- 


Steel Rails.—A number of sales are reported, including } ing been employed upon it during last week. 


some large orders for 1887 delivery. Quotations remain 
steady at $34@$35 per ton at Eastern mills. 

Rail Fastenings.—Quotations are unchanged at 2.40 cen‘s 
per lb. for spikes in Pittsburgh ; 2.75@3 cents for trackbolts, 
and 1,.70@1.80 cents for splicebars. 

Old Raiis.—The market for old iron rails is firm, with in- 
creasing demand and light stock. Quotations are $21@822.50 
per ton at tidewater. Old steel railsare scarce and are 


; quoted at $22@$24 per ton in Pittsburgh. 


The Freight Brake Trials. 
Chairman Rhodes, of the M. C. B. Freight Brake Committee, 
informs us that Mr. W. W. Hanscom, San Francisco, Cal., 
has made application to enter the April, 1887, brake tests 
with his ‘‘ straight air automatic brake,” and has been so re- 
corded. This makes six brakes now on the list for the April 
tests. 
Western Society of Engineers. 

The 229th meeting was held in Chicago, Oct. 5, President 
Wright in the chair. 

The following persons were elected members : Theodore H. 
Bacon, Assistant Engineer, Dubuque & Northwestern Rail- 
way, Dubuque, Ia.; Leslie Warren Goddard, draftsinan, 94 
Washington street, Chicago. 

Mr. Benezette Williams read a memorial paper on Ellis 8. 
Chesbrough. On motion of Mr. Liljencrantz, it was voted 
that the memorial er be printed'and a copy sent to the 
family of Mr. Ches >. Remarks on the character of 
Mr. Chesbrough were made by Messrs. Wright, Morehouse, 
Artingstall and Jones. 

The Secretary read a reply, by Mr. J. Freeman Clarke, to 
the criticism of Mr. Gottlieb on the paper on ‘* Long-Span 
Bridges,” presented by Mr. Clarke at the April meeting. 

The Secretary called atten*ion to the portrait of President 
Wright, which had just been placed iu the Society’s room. 
The Society then adjourned. 


The Boies Steel Wheel. 


The rapid increase of business in the Boies, formerly the 
Dickson, steel wheel, together with great increas2 of business 
in the locomotive department of the Dickson Manufacturing 
Co., hus made it necessary to establish a separate plant for 
the exclusive manufacture of this wheel. The ground is 
broken for a large and thoroughly omen shop, and work 
will be pushed rapidly to completion. The tools will be the 
latest and best approved pattern. The hydraulic plant for 
flanging, stamping and corrugating the plates of this wheel 
has been especially designed for this purpose by the Niles 
Tool Co., Hamilton, O., which is also arrenging bydraulic 
cranes and hoists for handling the wheels, the service of tools, 
etc. To :msure the same standard of excellence that has char- 
acterized this wheel in the past, Mr. Pierson, late Foreman of 
the Dickson Co.’s shops, will take the superintendency of the 
works, so the wheels will be made under the same supervision 
and largely by the same machinists. Col. Boies likewise ex- 
pects to give the shops his personal attention. 


Iron Works Half a Century O'd. 


The Tredegar Co. in Richmond, Va., this year completes 
its first half century of existence, the works having been es- 
tablished by the late Francis B. Deane in 1836. The com- 
pany now owns rolling mills having a capacity of 40.090 
tons{of finished irou yearly, while its foundries can melt 25,000 
tons of iron a year, and it has also extensive machine shops 
and car shops. It is the only large iron works in the United 
States which are driven by water exclusively, the power 
being obtained from the James River. The present officers 
are: Joseph R. Anderson, President; Archer Anderson, 
Vice-President and Treasurer: J. F. T. Anderson, Secretery: 
F. T. Glasgow, Superintendent Foundries and Car Shops; 

L. Archer, Superintendent Rolling Milis. Gen. Joseph 
R. Anderson has been in charge of the works since 1841. 


A Tunnel Under the Detroit. River. 
A rumor of a project of oe to railway interests 
comes from Detroit. It is said that the old idea of a tunnel 
connecting the province of Ontario with the United States 
has been eoprestically, revived. It is said that two compa- 
nies have been f , ope upon each side of the river, with 





** The foundations of the west anchorage pier and those of 
pier No. 6, and the east anchorage pier will be commenced 
to-morrow with a large force and pushed *hrough as rapidly 
as unstinted efforts can drive them. Thisis to take advan- 
tage of the present favorable weather and to complete the 
masonry while the river remains open and material can be 
most conveniently transported. It is expected that the mass- 
ive plate girders that are built into the bottom of the anchor 
piers, and to which are pinned tne heavy steel bars that hold 
down the ends of the shore cantilevers, will arrive from the 
works, at Athens, Pa., about the end of this week, and 
arrangements are made to commence at once the masonry 
at those points, by which time also the foundations of pier 
No 6 will probably be prepared and the work on it begun as 
well. The foundation of pier No. 1 will probably take a 
little longer, because of the large amount of rock excavation 
necesssary and the care necessary to take it out without en- 
dangering the West Shore Railroad track. 

‘The derrick barges and stone scows have returned from 
Rondout, where they were thorougbly overbauled and put in 
condition for the work they will have to do. A part of the 
machinery and rigging of Messrs. Dawson, Symmes & Us- 
sher, the contractors for the masonry, bas already arrived, 
and the balance necessary is onthe way. Among them are 
some splendid Westinghouse engines that were built expressly 
for the rapid work and high lifting and lowering of the 
Niagara cantilever masonry construction, and which are es- 
nevially adapted to the uses for which they will be employed 
here. 

** he work of taking down the old masonry of pier No. 2 
will be begun in a few days, by which time the rigging and 
machinery will be in position for use. The stone as fast as 
taken down and redressed when necessary will be built into 
the shore work. The crib at pier No. 3 is also to be c »m- 
menced as soon as the - rations fr doing so can be com- 
pleted. The work of rebuilding pier No. 2 will be commenced 
as rapidly after the old masonry is removed as it is possible 
to float one of the new caissons into place, which will be by 
that time prepared so that the masonry may be built before 
ice begins to run in the river or any of the numerous delays 
cf an inclement season need be feared.” 


A New Car Wheel Foundry. 


A very one car wheel foundry is now nearly completed 
in Buffalo, N. Y. The worksare situated at East Buffalo, just 
opposite the old passenger station of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, and close to the station of the Bur- 
falo Belt Line. The shipping facilities at this point are un- 
excelled, the location being near the track of the New York 
Central, the Erie, the Lake Shore, the West Shore, the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and the Lehigh Valley, and 
tracks directly from the Lake Shore are laid into the yard. 
The lots on which the works are built have a frootage on 
Howard street of 165 ft. and run throuzh 425 ft. to the New 
York Central tracks, and in addition there is a lot of 90 by 
150 ft. which can be used. The foundry isa brick building, 75 
by 159 ft., and 30 ft. high, with a wing containing the cupo'as, 
22 by 42 ft. It is built on the most improved plan and is lighted 
from windows in the rvof as well as on all sides. Adjoining 
the toundry is a building 35 by 150 ft., containing the store- 
house, pattern rooms, etc., and also an engine house, con- 
a 50 H. P. engine, furnished by the Erie City [ron Works, 
Erie, Pa. The scalesto be used are furnished by Fairbanks 
& Co., who are now putting in a 40-ton track scale, with 
wagon and other smaller scales. The present capacity of the 
works, which are just ready to start, is 150 wheels per day, 
and the intention is to run them on the plan of making a 
thoroughly good and reliable wheel from the best material. 
The shops are provided with railroad tracks, turn-tables, 
cranes. etc., for the purpose of facilitating the bandling of 
material in every respect. 

The works will be known as the Rooi & Brown Car Wheel 
Works. The firm is composed of Mr. Clarence E. Rood, 
Manager for the American and Wells-Fargo express com- 
panies at St. Louis, and Mr. Henry M. Brown, who was for a 
number of years Manager of the Scoville Car Wheel Works, 
aud for two years past Superintendent of the Buffalo Car 
Wheel Works, having thus acquiied an experience in every 
branch of the car wheel busines-. The works have been built 
by Mr. Henry Smith, of Buffalo, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Brown. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbicd- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 


this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








———— EE 


FLAT WHEELS AND “GOOD RUNNING ORDER.” 











Two recommendations of some importance for 
changes in the interchange rules for freight cars 
were made at the last meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club, as reported in another column. The 
first was that the present form of Rule 2, ‘‘ Cars must 
be delivered in good running order and returned in as 
good general condition as when received,” be amended 
by inserting the words and in safe condition for 
train-men, after ‘‘ good running order.” The second 
was that clause a of causes for refusal, Rule 3, be 
amended from ‘* Worn or slid flat, exceeding 24 inches 
in length or diameter,” to read ‘‘Worn hollow, or hav- 
ing straight flat spots 24 inches in length, caused 
by sliding.” 

The master car-builders, or, at least, many of them, 
have taken wise action this year in insisting that there 
shall be some preliminary discussion of the inter- 
change rules at least—which are, perhaps, the most 
important business which comes before the general 
convention—before that convention is held. Like 
other conventions of the kind, it holds but brief ses- 
sions once a year, and during them questions and re- 
ports on matters of great importance—proper discus- 
sion and action on which require careful considera- 
tion and thought—are sprung upon the members all at 
once, with the frequent result that the subject is 
postponed for a whole year, or the members wish it 
had been when they come to consider the action taken 
more at leisure. In part this is unavoidable. The 
capacity of committees for procrastinating, and only 
finishing their report at the last minute, is almost un- 
limited, but in part it has been a matter of deliberate 
policy to keep secret until the last minute even reports 
which were already in type. Something may be said 
for such a poiicy, no doubt, but on the whole it seems 
clear that it is likely to be evil in its effects. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the interchange 
rules are to have, as they seem likely to have, a pretty 
thorough discussion in local clubs before they are 
finally reached for revision, but it will be well to keep 
in mind also two other dangers; that suggestions 
made in haste may go through almost by default, and 
that the rules may be amended to death, or so changed 
about and twisted each year that inspectors will be- 
come confused as to what they really mean, by unnec- 
essary verbiage if not by essential changes; so that 
harm rather than good will result. 

Both of the changes suggested at the last meeting 
of the New England Railroad Club seem to us of this 
objectionable charaster. The first one is compara- 
tively harmless, but the last one, we fear, would be 
exceedingly injurious in effect. The rule as to the flat 
wheels, as it now reads, is exceedingly plain, in one 
sense, at least. ‘‘ Flat,” used in connection with the 





tread of wheels, can have only one meaning. When- 
ever the tread bears the peculiar and unmistakable 
marks of having been worn away from its cylindrical 
form at any point, that wheel has begun to wear 
** flat” at that point, and every yard-man would call 
itso. Moreover, the precise limits over which this 
‘* flattening” extends may be always, or nearly 
always, clearly determined by the eye and even by the 
touch alone. It matters not whether the surface over 
which this “‘ flattening’ extends is precisely flat ina 
geometrical sense or not (so that a straight-edge will 
lie on it). Ina practical sense, the wheel is “ flatten- 
ed” over the whole size of the spot, and any inspector 
would be clearly within Kis right, under the rules as 
they now read, and would unquestionably be upheld 
by his superiors, in rejecting any wheel which showed 
‘* flattening” over a length of 24 in. in either direc- 
tion, whether as flat as if it had been planed or not. 

While it is very hard to be positive as to what 
thousands of inspectors scattered all over the conti- 
nent are doing, we entertain no doubt that this is like- 
wise the all but universal practice throughout the 
country, for two reasons : 

First, we do not believe that a flat spot 24 inches long 
can be found which is precisely ‘‘flat.” It may ap- 
pear to be so, or even slightly concave, but as a matter 
of fact, when a straight-edge is put on a large flat it 
will always be found to crown very slightly, so as to 
take off, perhaps,a quarter or a third of the size of the 
spot. Bui far more important than this : 

Secondly, it is impossible that it can be a general 
practice to let wheels run with flat spots until a 
straight-edge will lie flush on the latter fur a length of 
24 in., because a defect more ruinously destructive to 
track and rolling stock both than such a spot can 
hardly be imagined. 

Considering the track alone, we do not hesitate to 
say that sucha wheel will do more damage to the 
rails, ten times over, in a single run of 100 miles, than 
the entire value of the wheel new. For the effect is 
precisely the same, as respects the force of the blow 
to the rail, as if the track were laid with pieces of 
rails only 8,64 ft. long (the circumference of the 
wheel) with a gap of 24 in. between the ends of the 
rails, Of course the ends of the rails would be far 
more seriously battered by the force of the blow than 
is the solid body of the rail by the flat wheel, but the 
force of the blow itself would be the same. 

This blow, moreover, is vastly more forcible than 
the apparent drop would indicate. The drop alone is 
considerable, for a brief computation will show that a 
dead flat 24 in. across shortens the radius of the wheel 
3; in. But the wheel and load upon it has to 
drop through this 4 in. in an inconceivably short 
space of time, viz. : the time while the train is advancing 
ijin. Now, a train running at 30 miles per hour moves 
through 44 ft., or 528 in., ina second. Hence it will 
move over 1} in. in 4:35 = 0.0023675 second, or about z},5 
of a second, which is very quick time. In this brief 
fraction of an instant the wheel falls through its ,, in. 
or (exactly) 0.00395 ft. Consequently, the velocity 
with which the flat spot strikes the rail is 


0.00895 


0.0023675 — 1.6685 ft. per second. 


Now, a body to acquire this velocity has to fall 
freely, and at its leisure, through a height of some- 
thing over half an inch, which means that the effect 
of the flat spot is the same as if a weight of 3 to 6 tons 
were dropped upon the rail every 8} ft., or five times 
per second, many of which blows, of course, would hit 
upon the joints, and thus do many fold more damage, 
while all of them react upon the bearings, journal and 
car-body generally. Any one who has ever ridden 
over a very fiat wheel knows what a terrible shaking 
it gives to the car, and will not need to have this 
argument further enforced. The rails which such a 
wheel passes over are worth in the track nearly $250,- 
000 for 100 miles of single rail, and the chances are 
many to one that the passage of 1,000 such wheels 
over it would render half of its length unfit for further 
service. 

It would be to the last degree unfortunate, there- 
fore, and a distinct retrogression to bad practice, if 
any such emendation as that proposed at Boston 
should be adopted. The motive for it was commend- 
able. It is natural foran officer of the car depart- 
ment to desire to get the last degree of service out of 
the material in his charge, and there is moreover a 
certain force in the objection raised, that those who 
really spoiled such a wheel were those who flattened it 
to 2 in. and not those who finished it to 2} in. 
and had to take it out. But that, if an argument 
for anything, is an argument for contracting the 
limit to 2 in., and not expanding it to what 
amounts to saying that no wheel shall be removed 
as flat until so bad as to be dangerous and 








ruinously destructive. The fact is, all rules of the 
kind must work unequally aud to some extent un- 
fairly. Some will be more lax (or, as they will call 
it, reasonable) than others, and suffer thereby. The 
true method in such cases, is, first, to make a rule 
which is definite and positive in its limits, so that 
there can be no dispute as to its interpretation ; sec- 
ondly, to fix the limit so as to positively insure that 
all wheels which are unfit to run shail come out ; and 
thirdly, for all parties rigorously to adhere to the lettey 
of the law, regardless of anything else. 

The rule, as it now reads, and is now interpreted, 
answers to these requirements. The rule, as proposed, 
would not answer to any one of them. To take the 
limits of the flat as where the marks extend to is 
definite within almost a sixteenth of an inch, for the 
measurements of a dozen men would hardly diffcr 
more than that from the average. On the other hand, 
who that remembers his apprentice days at the bench, 
and the difficulty he had in filing anything flat, will 
believe that any wheel could be found which could 
not be quibbled over as to whether it was ‘‘ dead” 
flat ? 

Under the present rules, long before the wheel is 
dead flat for 24 in. it will be ‘‘ flatted ” for that dis- 
tance, and have to come out, and this is as it should 
be. A wheelso worn, and in some cases still less 
worn, is unfit for service, even if the dead flat be less 
than 2in. Finally,the dispute as to who wore out 
the wheel is really nothing to the purpose. The last 
road may be less guilty than the one before, but so 
may it than the second one before, and so on back to 
the first one who ever ran the wheel. Very possibly 
the fault lies back of them all, with the maker, but 
as the rule must hold some one reepcnsible for it, it 
properly and necessarily holds the man who was caught 
with the wheel in bad order to be the guilty person, 
requiring him on the one hand to accept and run the 
wheel if it falls just short of bad order, and on the 
other hand permitting him to pass it along to the next 
road if it just falls short of bad order in the same way 
when it leaves his hands. In the effort to avoid spoil- 
ing such wheels and having to pay for them, all par- 
ties must necessarily take care also to avoid beginning 
the spoiling of other wheels, and so the interests of all 
parties be served. As respects any one wheel, there 
may be great injustice, but in the aggregate the road 
which is the most careless will have most wheels to 
pay for. 

So in respect to other more doubtful matters. The 
only true 1ule for the working of so vast a system of 
nterchange is the spirit of old Mrs, Battle’s rule for 
whist : ‘‘ A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor of 
the game.” It may at first sight seem a very reason- 
able and fair arrangement for the Boston & Albany to 
receive back from foreign roads cars with broken sills 
which bear marks of having been weakened by de- 
cay, but we have only to consider a moment to see 
that not only is there no moral or legal obligation 
for them to do so, but it is, in a sense, ‘* contrary to 
public policy.” In the first place, it opens the door to 
endless dispute as to just what part bad usage had, 
and what part decay, in causing the fracture, and 
thus brings in uncertainty where now is certainty— 
the certainty that if a car breaks down on one road 
it must be fixed up. But apart from that--when a 
road accepts a car, it accepts it as “‘in good running 
order.” What is *‘ good ruoning order?” Plainly, 
that it is fit to run, which implies (1) that it 
has no broken parts; (2) that it has no parts 
so rotten that a fair and probable blow in service will 
break them ; (3) that it is safe for train-men to climb 
on to and over ; (4) that it will properly protect the 
load. No reasonable man can claim that, except 
under an unduly lax system, the single phrase ‘‘ good 
running order” does or should mean less than all four 
of these things, and hence the proposition specifically 
to mention one of them (‘‘ safe for train-men”) seems 
calculated to do more harm than good by implicitly 
excluding the others. Now when the Boston & Al- 
bany delivers a car for Chicago, and it is accepted as 
in ‘‘good running order,” and two or three weeks 
afterward comes back with broken end-sills which 
bear marks of decay, if it accepts that car back 
again without repairs, it says in effect: ‘“ We 
admit the timbers were rotten and unfit for 
service; we desire such cars to be accepted and passed 
along, and we absolve you from all obligation to look 
out for such defects in your inspection.” It needs no 
discussion to show that without doing any one any 
good, the effect of such a practice is bad. It tends to 
encourage all inspectors to be lax about rottenness un- 
til cars break down from it—when the road which has 
the most ‘‘ cheek” is likely toescape from the largest 
share of its just burden. It must take some cheek in 
any case, for before a car gets so rotten as to break 





under fair usage it is all but certain that it will be 
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BURLINGTON BRAKE TESTS. 
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NO. 1 STOPS—from 20 Miles per Hour, on a Level. 
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broken under the combined effect of partial decay 
and somewhat unfair usage. 

DEFINITENESS, it is clear, isan even greater virtue 
than absolute justice in rules of this character. Ifa 
tule be exact and precise, and the same for all, it is 
far more likely to effect substantial justice in the give 
and take of service than even an abstractly fairer rule 
which is more or less ambiguous, and leaves a way 
open for sneaking out or lying out of a just share of 
the burden. The simple rule that if an accepted car 
breaks down from any cause it must be repaired by 
the road that breaks it is absolutely definite, and he is 
rendering no real service to his own road or any other 
who swerves from the strict letter of this rule by a 
hair’s breadth. 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR NINE MONTHS. 


For the nine months ending with September the 
receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds (not in- 
cluding flour) at the eight Northwestern markets and 
the receipts at the Atlantic ports have been, in bushels, 
for the past thirteen years : 

















— -Northwestern- = Atlantic 
Year. Receipts. Shipments. receipts 
ee ee 135.539 ,026 100.978.744 90,317,587 
_.., eee 107,078,154 108,317,011 99,050,212 
BEG. .00% cece seces, Dee 102 608,642 120,704. 122 
So re 125,746.276 104,579.109 110,244,342 
RSENS Sr 176,267,016 143,193,182 189,154,092 
i eee 152,620,459 213, 798, 134 
211.912,801 183 1665 ,400 
. 191,655,139 158 376.352 
152 203,526 126,658,865 
. 195,519,228 166,695,759 
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. 191, 026): 157 161,899,155 
385. 186,447,927 157,922,621 137, 415,466 
SOU shadivesaescas 200,142,358 151,175,783 146 360,739 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets were thus 
larger this year than in any other except 1880, but 
not much larger than in any year since 1879, except 
1882. The increase over last year is 7} per cent., and 
over 1884 44 per cent. Theaverage for the nine months 
since 1877 has been 187} millions, and this year is 6% 
per cent. above that average. 

The shipments of these markets were with one ex- 
ception the smallest since 1878. but only 4} per cent. 
less than last year. The excess of the receipts over the 


shipments of these markets has been, in millions of 
bushels : 

1877. 1878. 1879. 1880 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1836. 
21.2 33.1 27.5 28.2 33.3 25.5 20.4 29.2 28.5 49.0 

The excess this year is thus very much greater than 
ever before. It represents changes in stocks on hand 
as well as consumption. The consumption of these 
markets is, in the aggregate, a large quantity, and it has 
increased greatly with their population in the course 
of five or ten years, but of course not very greatly in 
any one year 

The Atlantic receipts were larger this year than in 
any other since 1881, but 20 per cent. less than then, 
36 per cent. less than in 1880, and very much less than 
in 1878 and 1879, which is sufficiently avcounted for 
by a great decrease in exports. 

The proportion between the Northwestern receipts 
and the Atlantic receipts bas changed greatly since 
1880. For the three years then ending the Atlantic 
receipts exceeded the Northwestern receipts. Since 
then they have become very much less. The excess 


of the Northwestern receipts over the Atlantic receipts : 


aad of the Atlantic receipts over the Northwestern in 





the several years have been, in millions of bushels: 
—--Excess.--— —--Excess.--— 
At- t 
Year. N.W. lantic. | Year N.W. lantic. 
42.5 
..52.7 
73.5 
.49.0 
.53.8 





Not the whole grain movement is covered by these 
reports, as many shipments go directly from interior 
Western points to interior Eastern points and escape 
record, but unless these shipments have decreased 
greatly, the consumption between the seaboard and 
the Western markets must have greatly increased, 
which no doubt has been the case. 

The receipts at each of the principal Northwestern 
markets for the nine months in each of the last seven 
years have been, in millions of bushels : 

1880. i881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 


Milwaukee.. 11.1 127 106 12.8 24 2lt1 105 
Chicago..... 1035 %6 703 100.8 95.9 956 100.3 
Toledo ...... 292.2 188 15383 189 164 8s 15.1 
Detroit...... 6.6 6.0 5.2 7.2 7.8 82 10.1 
Cleveland . 49 3.6 3.0 3.7 3.2 2.5 47 
St. Louis.... 35.9 33.4 311 32.5 31.5 3840 30.5 
Peoria ..... 18.1 209 154 170 192 190 155 
Duluth...... 2.6 0.7 1.3 2.6 46 73 24 

Total ..... 211.9 191.7 1522 195.5 191.0 0 186.4 2001 


There have been important changes in the production 
in different parts of this country in these seven years, 
but the effect on the most important of the old mar- 
kets has been less than might have been expected. 

Comparing this year with 1880, for instance, there 
is a decrease of 11.8 millions in the total receipts, 
while only at Toledo is there a great decrease in re- 
ceipts, 14.1 millions, while St. Louis lost 5. 4, Chicago 


3.2, Peoria 2.6, Detroit 0.6; and Duluth gained 10.8 
and Detroit 8.5, : ie 








The relative position of the several markets, how- 
ever, is best shown by the percentage of the total 
Northwestern receipts arriving at each, which has 
been : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Chicago...... 4388 499 462 51.5 50.2 513 50.1 
Milwaukee... 5.2 66 70 6.6 6.5 6.0 53 
Toledo --- 13.8 9.8 10.0 9.7 8.6 4.7 7.5 
Detroit....... 3.2 3.1 35 3.7 4.1 44 5.0 
Cleveland .... 2.3 19 20 1.9 17 1.3 23 
St. Louis..... 17.0 17.4 20.4 16.6 16.5 18.2 15.3 
Poors ....... 8.5 10.9 10.1 87 10.0 10.2 78 
Duluth ........ 1.2 0.4 us 13 2.4 36 6.7 

Total....... 100.0 100 0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 1000 


Chicago has always had nearly half the total and 
tends to gain rather than lose ; Milwaukee loses rather 
than gains, butshows no great change in its share of 
the receipts ; Toledo loses, and though it has a larger 
share than last year, it is less than in any of the five 
years previous; Detroit has gained ; St. Louis has a 
smaller share this year than in any other in the table, 
and has averaged 16.6 per cent. of the whole for the 
last four years, against 16.3 for the three years pre- 
vious. Peoria has lost decidedly this year, but was 
very steady before, with 9.8 per cent. of the whole. 
Duluth, of course, has a very large gain, its position 


7,587 | having been created in this time, and al! the more re- 


markable because it is a wheat market exclu-ively. 
Judging from this table, it would appear that the 
growth of Duluth receipts has been as the expense 


7 neither of Chicago nor Milwaukee, but rather of Toledo 
and St. Louis. 


This, of course, is not true. It is a 
change in production in other fields, of the markets 
for grain and methods of shipping it that has affected 
the Toledo and St. Louis receipts, not the growth of 
receipts at Duluth. 
The receipts at each of the Atlantic ports have been, 
for the nine months, in millions of bushels : 
1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1885. 


New York.. 88.4 90.61061 887 55.6 669 576 70. i 72.8 
Boston...... 11.2 15.2 18% 173 10.8 140 12.5 12.7 143 
Pormeeé.... 26 22 32 18: 11.38 3 8 16 05 
Montreal.... 10.0 10.5 13.3 92 68 85 63 58 94 
Phitia .. .... 29.0 35.5 34.5 20.6 11.2 13.7 10.3 15.7 12.9 
Baltimore .. 0.56 42.9 40.2 31.8 16.3 25.3 209 20.9 244 
Ricb mond. ees * Same: bbb 0.8 #18 21 
N. Orieans.. 86 88 158 153 7.9 126 7.4 88 100 

Total. ..... 182. 82.3 204. 4.6 230.2 184.1 i 109.7 7 142.9 117. 17.6 137. 37.4 146.4 


Of the decrease of $3.8 millions from 1880 to 1886, 
New York has lost 38.3; Philadelphia, 21.6; Balti- 
more, 15.8, and Boston, 3.9 millions, Philadelphia 
has lost most comparatively. Compared with last 
year, while there has been a gain of 9 millions in the 
total, Pailadelphia has lost 2.8 and Portland 1.1 
millions, while there has been a gain of 36 millions 
at Montreal, 3.5 at Baltimore, 2.7 at New York, 1.6 at 
Boston and 1.2 at New Orleans. 

The percentage of the total Atlantic receipts arriv- 
ing at each port has been : 
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The smallness of the changes t in the percentages of 
New York, as in those of Chicago of the Northwest- 
ern receipts, is remarkable. New York’s share in- 
creased when the exports fell off, but for the last six 
years it has had from 46.8 to 51.8 per cent. of the total 
Atlantic receipts, averaging 49.3 against 44.7 for the 
five years from 1876 to 1880. Boston’s share has also 
increased since 1880. For the five years then ending 
it averaged 8 per cent. of the whole ; for the last six 
years, 9.8 percent. Both of these places are large con. 
sumers of grain, which gives them large receipts when 
exports are small, as they bave been of late years. 
Portland makes an unimportant figure when it re- 
ceives most, and is least important this year. Mon- 
treal shows no gain from the improved Welland 
Canal, but it holds its own very well, and most of its 
receipts are exported. Philadelphia, which had a 
large export business for a few years, has almost 
ceased to export, and its share is not half as large as 
in 1876. For the four years 1876 to 1880, its average 
was 16,3 per cent.; for the last six years, 10 per cent. 
Baltimore, which exports most of its receipts, has 
not quite held the position which it gained after 
1875. Then its receipts for five years were 
18.6 per cent. of the whole; for the last six 
years, 16.6 per cent. New Orleans gained some- 
what after the improvement of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, but it bas not held all it gained. In the 
first four years it received on an average 4;5 per cent, 





of the whole ; for the next four (1880 to 1888), 7.8; for 
the last three, 6.5 per cent. In amount its largest 
receipts were in 1880, and next to that in 1881, but 
that is true of most of the markets also, and while its 
decrease since 1880 has been 36} per cent., that of New 
York has been 314 percent., and of Philadelphia 63 
per cent., so it has not fared particularly ill. 

Ten yearsago there was great excitement at New 
York because of what was regarded as a threatened 
serious diversion of its grain trade to Baltimore. 
Very little was said of Philadelphia, but it received 
more grain than Baltimore in 1876, when there was 
the chief contest for it. These two places received 
nearly as much as New York in 1876. Together they 
had 38 per cent. of the whole in that year and 38.4 in 
1879, but since 1880 they have never had 30 per cent., 
but only from 25.1 to 28.4 percent. New York and 
Boston together had but 48.5 per cent. of the whole in 
1876, but always more than 50 per cent. since, and since 
1880 not much less than 60 per cent., namely, from 56.6 
to 60.5 per cent., averaging 59 per cent., and always 
more than double the Philadelphia and Baltimore re- 
ceipts. New Orleans was also regarded as a danger- 
ous rival of the Eastern cities about 1879, but it has 
not’proved to be, and in the last seven years has re- 
ceived but about one-seventh as much as New York 
and a fourth less than Boston. The old markets have 
not lost position, but have gained rather. 

The harvest often makes so great a change in the 
grain movement, that the present course of the traf- 
fic cannot be safely judged from its course for the 
whole nine months. We therefore subjoin a state- 
ment of the Northwestern and the Atlantic receipts 
for the last three months, July, August and Septem- 
ber, for the last seven years. The figures are for mill- 
ions of bushels : 


Receipts: 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Northwestern..... 95.6 84.5 5 698 84.4 87.1 696 99.7 
Atlantic ......... 106.1 739 58.6 55.7 544 615 63.9 


Thus the Northwestern receipts for the last three 
months were larger this year than ever before, and 
43 per cent. more than last year, while the Atlantic 
receipts, though the largest since 1881, were very little 
larger than last year. A large part of the receipts 
were of corn—last year’s crop; and this makes it 
improper to judge of the movement until next June 
by what they have been since last June. The light crop 
of corn, of course, will tend to make them lighter, and 
may counterbalance the effect of the larger crop of 
wheat hereafter. Indeed, in the last week of the 
three months the Northwestern receipts were a little 
less this year than last, and a good deal less than in 
1884. Certainly we may not expect the Northwestern 
receipts to continue to be 43 per cent. more than last 
vear, unless there are enormous and unsuspected 
stocks of old corn in the farmers’ cribs, the crop being 
300,000,000 bushels Jess this year than last. 








Silver Creek Reflections. 





The question ‘‘ Is it I?’ was suggested by a level- 
headed Massachusetts paper as the proper watchword 
for cashiers and other incumbents of fiduciary places, 
on the disclosing of the astounding Bartholomew de- 
falcation at Hartford, and the startling facts recently 
brought to light certainly do prompt one to inquire 
whether he must not adopt the view of the detective 
whose experience led him to aver that he had no 
confidence in anybody—not even himself; and to 
make sure that the next crash is not going 
to be about owr heads, it is well that we at 
least glance at a few introspective questions occa- 
sionally. A butting collision between a _passen- 
ger and a freight on the Indiana, Bloomington 
& Western Railway, Sept. 25, and several others 
less notable since, serve as reminders that reflec- 
tions in the sarhe line as these are not out of place 
in railroad circles. The last disaster has not yet be- 
fallen us, it would appear, and may not come for 
several centuries yet. Notwithstanding the vivid and 
incontestible facts that are before us, there are still 
jeft those who rush to their death for lack of the 
knowledge the facts are giving us. 

Is it my neighbor or myself who is next to be com- 
pelled to consider an actual collision as a home ques- 
tion? When the Pennsylvania has two passenger 
collisions in one day, and the most fatal of the year 
occurs on a Vanderbilt road, high life and aristocratic 
associations cannot be said to give much assurance of 
immunity, surely. Only a short time ago, since 
the Silver Creek collision, a short freight train, 
on a road ranked as ‘the best,” pulled out from a 
station immediately behind a pay car (after the 
freight conductor had personally advised that the 
latter go ahead, as his freight work would detain 
him awhile), and overiook and ran into it while it was 
halted for about a minute at the first sharp curve, 





notwithstanding the pay car ran 30 or more miles per 
hour, and the rule for freights was 15; and in spite of 
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the practical but unscientific warning given by the 
fact that this pay car had bobbed around the road for 
the past dozen years, stopping wherever it pleased, 
and protecting itself generally by nothing better than 
a man with a red flag who was posted upon the rear 
platform, or, if sent out a short distance, was always 
called in before a start was made. 

Who shall say that station agents and operators who 
deem it a light matter to omit to record the passage 
of a train, and who, like poor Jamison of the Missouri 
Pacific, may-some day in serene unconsciousness pre- 
cipitate a collision and have two or more murders 
laid at their door, are to be found only ‘“ out West”? 
Sea-serpent stories and yarns about snakes always 
come from a distance, but grim realities like Jami- 
son’s fatal blunder are not so accommodating. 

Do I know what my men’s habits of mind are? Do 
my conductors and engine runners when approaching 
a telegraph station think chiefly about their prospects 
of getting by without interference, or do they assume 
(as they should) that holding orders are likely, and 
tbat further progress is not safe until all the possible 
restraining causes have been canvassed and found in- 
operative? When experienced trainmen are runaing 
over an unguarded road after a dangerous rain, they 
pass no doubtful point until they have made mental 
inquiry and received satisfactory answer concerning 
its passableness. Precisely the same principle should 
apply at telegraph stations at all times, the facilities of 
course rendering it possible to follow it without reduc- 
ing speed, as would be necessary in looking for wash- 
outs. When I feel, and perhaps express confidence, in my 
best men. say the passenger runners, do I have any 
definite knowledge as to what they do or have done 
to merit confidence ? And if I do know their ways of 
working, have I taken any pains to see whether the 
less experienced men are taking lessons from them, or 
are groping their way alone? Do I forget (as so many 
do) that the running of a freight train, which must be 
kept out.of the way of passenger trains, is in many 
respects a more difficult task, and so deserving 
of better talent, than the care of a passenger 
train that has to respect no other train’s rights? Mr. 
Slayback’s collision with a gravel train on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford some time ago suggests 
the query whether a runner accustomed to freight and 
working trains where he must constantly subordinate 
himself to the rights of others, would not be more 
nniformly likely to watch carefully for danger signals 
than would anexpress man who is constantly deferred 
to by every one else, anil who thus grows to be essen- 
tially selfish. Changing the men around occasionally 
would perhaps shed some light on this point. 

How many conductors depend more or less upon 
their enginemen to restrain them from rash moves? 
Freight trains on second-class roads are known to be 
afflicted with this sort of fellows ; am Isure none have 
crept into my force? I have ** instructed” my engine- 
men to have their firemen always look for dangerous 
switches and crossing signals, as an additional safe- 
guard ; how many of them have the mental firmness 
and moral courage to hold the fireman to this duty if 
he has a tendency to sbirk it? 

These are a few of the many questions most super- 
intendents should ask themselves. They can be an- 
swered only by a great amount of painstaking and 
careful investigation. The old warning seems ever 
and anon to come back to us, that the chief defect in 
Americans’ training is that they despise details. The 
Old Colony road some years ago issued to its employ és 
a circular setting forth the records of accidents in the 
United States, and other patent facts suggestive of the 
methods by which accidents should be guarded 
against ; in fact, giving the men a telling hint anda 
first-rate opportunity to profit by others’ experience. 
Doubtless other roads have taken similar action; but 
it is to be feared that in many cases 1t serves only as a 
hint or as a short-lived impression—exceedingly good 
as faras it goes, but failing to become the means 
of implanting the numerous lasting convictions 
that it should. The securing of safety in train-run- 
ning requires that many things be done in the way 
that firemen run to a fire—in a hurry, and yet in re- 
sponse to habits that lead one instinctively in the right 
direction. These habits cannot be fixed in men’s 
minds by a general order ; they are not be plastered 
on to the surface like whitewash ; they area growth, 
and both the planting and the nursing require con- 
stant attention from the master hand. No superin- 

' tendent has performed his full duty until he has done 
all that in him lies to see that the warnings given by 
such events as Silver Creek are just as keenly appre- 
ciated and soberly remembered by his higher subordi- 
nates as they are by himself. 








The Chicago railroads make some progress in their 
negotiations for co-operation. The lines from Chicago 


and St. Louis to Kansas City and other: Missouri River 
pints have agreed to make a gross money pool for 
the passenger business, giving the Wabash its share 
by arbitration and dividing among the others in pro- 
portion to the business they have actually carried dur- 
ing the last three years. 

In the Southwestern Association, which deals with 
the freight over the same lines, the Wabash has ap- 
plied foran increased percentage and its demand will 
probably be submitted to arbitration. 

The lines northwest of Chicago have agreed to ex- 
clude grain and flour from their pool on east-bound 
freight, and coal, lumber, stone and cement from 
the west-bound pool, aud to pool the rest. The 
grain and flour form much the larger part of the 
shipments from St. Paul and Minneapolis, but they 
have yielded little or no profit this year, and because 
of the competition of Lake Superior are not likely to 
be very profitable hereafter. 








Recent Rail and Water Grain Movement. 


The shipments of grain by‘rail from the Northwestern mar- 
kets have been large ever since August, but they cannot be 
said to have iucreased in that time, nor have the shipments 
by lake decreased, while lake rates have beer pretty evenly 
maintained between 414 to 484 cents per bushel for corn and 
half a cent more for wheatfrom Chicago to Buffalo, all 
but a small part of the shipments from that port being 
corn. There is no doubt that rail rates have not 
been maintained, and the cutting of them for a time 
seems to have been general, but recently some of the 
lines assert that they have restored rates because of a 
pressure of traffic. The movement itself is very good evi- 
dence that the reductions from regular rates have not been 
large, and that they have not grown greater, at least, than 
they were in September; the shipments by lake, river and 
rail in successive weeks having been: 


Week to By rail. Down Miss. By lake. Total. 

Hens. 19...... 2,511.636 308,3-0 2.778.471 5,498,297 
** 19......2,494,355 171.229 3.141.378 5 9 6,962 
* 6 @......321042 206,413 3,293,932 5,770.767 

Oct. 3......2,012 397 158,358 3,002,959 5.173.714 
’ 10......%4,384.848 125,176 3,747,°27 6,257,951 


If the rail rates had been much below 25 cents per 100 
lbs., either the shipments by lake would have been less or the 
lake rates would have gone down; and if the reductions in 
rail rates were Lecoming greater and greater, as they are 
likely to do when rates are cut at all, unless the pressure of 
traffic makes it difficult to provide for it, the shipments 
by rail should have increased. Actually the cutting 
was probably most general early in September, when 
the rail shipments were greatest; and though reductions 
as great as these may be made still, they are probably made 
by few lines, or at few places. The figures are not quite 
conclusive, however, because one of the leading grains, oats, 
is very seldom shipped by water, because of its bulk in propor- 
tion to the weight, which is felt especially in the elevator 
charges, which are obviated when the shipments are made by 
rail. Barley, too, goes cheaply by rail, because it is for the 
most part consigned to breweries in the interior. if we ex- 
clude these, we find that the rail shipments of wheat and corn 
by rail have increased little cr none, having been : 

Week ending—__—_ --—- - 
Sept. 11. Sept. 18, Sept. 25. Oct 2. Oct. 9 
632,284 833,170 616.577 539,594 698 235 

Moreover, they are but a small proportion of the total 

wheat and corn shipments, which have been : 














— Week ending 
Sept. 11. Sept. 18. Sept 25. Oct. 2. * Oct. 9. 
3,509,145 3,965,855 3.968.270 2.575, 327 4,358,914 


But the corn also goes to a very large extent to interior 
points, many of them hardly to be called ‘‘ Eastern,” for 
which the railroads offer a decided advantage. This is true 
to a less extent of wheat, even, but the shipments of tbat 
grain show best the comparative effectiveness of the compe. 
tition of the railroads with the lake vessels for carrying 
grain, and the shipments of wheat have been : 


= = Week ending ~ 
Sept.11 Sept 18. Sept. 25. Oct. 2. Oct. 9. 

By lake.... 1.261.403 1,275.65L 1,501.%80 1,442,510 1.884.347 
By rail... 175.029 250,748 156,918 17.410 211.426 


T-.us the rail shipments have generally been but 10 per cent. 
of the lake shipments, and they certainly would have been 
much more if the roads had been carrying for 20 cents per 
100 Ibs., instead of the regular rate of 25. 

It is true, however, that in this period, and especially in 
the latter part of it, a very large part of the wheat was 
beyond the reach of the railroads—namely, that arriving at 
Duluth. As the wheat receipts of the other lake markets, 
where the railroads are able to compete for it, reached 7,455, 
000 bushels in these five weeks, we see that the railroads can 
have done but an insignificant a.aount of work at these ports 
even, having carried from all eight markets, including St. 
Louis and Peoria, wrich are not on the lake, only 964,321 
bushels in these five weeks. 

The rail shipments from Buffalo, even, in competition with 
the cana], where they are much more nearly on even terms, 
have not been large, but for five weeks the shipments by 
rail and by canal have been, in bushels : 























-——-All graios.—-—. -——--Wheat.--—— 

Week to By reil. By canal. 

Sept. 11......... .. .-.. 881,050 1,869,685 206900 1.057,466 
* 6198 ........ .....- .. 308,550 1,870.502 100.950 1,293.22 
WE euch chtaeed; ek 404,350 1,969,277 1:9,t00 3,324 798 

i Main dabvicanseeks 544.430 1,552,617 76.480 1,192,521 
» hock tem astonaney o% 502 2950 1,394,487 83,900 1,024,513 
B WORE. 200 cencccdscves 2,231,330 % 656,568 497,830 5.892,82" 


Thus the shipmevts of all grain by canal from Buffalo (this 
does not include grain in transit by rail passing through Buf- 
falo) were nearly four times as great as the shipments by 





ried nearly all the wheat, much of the other grain went by 
rail. Only about 9 per cent. of the wheat was forwarded from 
the Buffalo elevators by the railroads, but while the canal 
carried 2,763,748 bushels of other grain in the five weeks, the 
railroads carried 1,633,500, or 38 per cent. of the whole. 
The flour shipments from Buffalo, however, are more im- 
portant to the railroads than thegrain shipments, amounting 
jn these five weeks to 732,000 barrels, which is a greater 
weight than the 2,231,000 bushels of grain they carried, and 
all the flour goes by rail. Taking grain and flour together, 
the rail shipments from Buffalo for this period were some- 
thing more than half as great as the canal shipments. 











The Road-Masters’ Convention. 





It is gratifying to observe that the Road-masters’ Associa- 
tion is growing stronger. Not a little good work was done 
at St. Louis, as will be seen by our report in another column, 
and at next year’s convention at Cleveland we may expect 
both that the attendance will be larger and the discussions 
still more spirited. Since the first suggestion to form such an 
asso*iation was made in these columns in 1871, many 
abortive and semi-abortive attempts have been made to form 
a strong organization of the kind, but at last it seems that the 
effort has been successful, and that the next few years will 
see the road-masters’ organization much increased in strength. 

Perhaps the most useful action had was the recommenda- 
tion of the Hart foot-guard for the crotches of frogs and 
switches, for the resolution passed amounted to that, 
although specific recommendation of that device by name 
was struck out. Weare not entirely clear that the Hart is 
so much the best device that it deserved specific mention, but 
it is inexpensive, the royalty asked is small, and it is cer- 
tainly the neatest if it is not the best of all. That humanity 
requires the use of something of the kind we think to be be- 
yond doubt, and we observe that an increasing number of 
rvads take this view of it, for although the Hart guard is not 
as yet very common, there are now a very large number of 
roads which use the clumsier substitute of a block of wood. 

The Association left a yawning void in its proceedings, 
however, in taking no action in favor of the more important 
device of a re-railing safety frog at bridges,—a void which it 
will no doubt fill next year, especially if its members read 
with due attention the last of many instances of its efficiency 
recorded in another column. 

On the important question of joints the Association was 
equally silent; perhaps, because it thought it too large a sub- 
ject to discuss at present in any definite way. On the ques- 
tion of broken vs. even joints it took a rather decided stand 
in favor of the former, although not so decided as the tend- 
ency of events would warrant. We observe with satisfac- 
tiou that the practice of laying track to break joints is spread- 
ing with great rapidity all over the country. Even the rail- 
roads west of Chicago, which have been the stronghold of 
even joints, are, so to speak, ‘*‘ honey-combed” with what was 
lately regarded as heresy inthatregion. It is too Jargea ques- 
tion to discuss on its merits now, but that the practice of laying 
joints even, on all but the very poorest of track, is falling 
into general discredit seems unquestionable, and that there is 
very good reason for it seems still more unquestionable. On 
one road that we know of, which bas recently changed from 
even joints, it is estimated that the cost of keeping up the 
joints has been decreased 20 per cent., this estimate being 
made by men who were formerly strongly in favor of what 
may be not unfairly defined as the track-layer’s favorite. 

On the elevation of curves likewise the action bad was em- 
inently sensible. While one is reluctant to assert anything 
of the kind positively, there has long been reason to suspect 
that the hard and fast rule of ‘‘ '¢ in. per degree” was neither 
wise nor defensible. Uniformity of elevation throughout 
the same curve is undoubtedly better than irregularity, and 
hence any rule, lived up to, will give better results than so 
rule at all. But before any one adopts a low elevation ‘‘ to 
favor freight trains,” it would be in order for him to show— 
what no one has yet shown, if indeed any one can 
show—that a low elevation does favor freight 
trains. or that it is necessary for minimum resistance to have 
the elevation just balance the centrifugal force due to speed. 
It is very common for those who assume the contrary to 
jump over this enormous gap in their logic by ‘* begging the 
question "—taking for granted what remains to be proved— 
and we observe the same tendency in those who took both 
sides of the discussion at St. Louis, so that it is well to call 
attention again to the fact that there is a gap, and a very 
large one. 

In other respects the proceedings consisted mainly of in- 
formal discussion without any very definite recommenda- 
tions. It would be wrong to conclude, however, that the 
discussions were therefore unprofitable; or even that, ‘* say- 
ing ina solemn way an undisputed thing,” as was done to a 
considerable extent in the case of diainage, is a waste of 
time. We take it that no road-master at this late day doubts 
that gcod drainage is the very foundation of good track; but 
there are many who “‘see the right, and approve it, but follow 
the wrong,” so that any_time given up to discussing the ad- 
vantage of good drainage, as well as methods for obtaining 
it, is probably well put in. 

One measure on which the road-masters might weli have 
dwelt still more fully was on keeping neat station grounds. 
We have good authority for believing it to be good policy to 
‘“‘assume a virtue, if we have it not,” and the road 
and the road-master who cannot get the money to put 
up a ‘‘sand-papered” track everywhere would, if it 
and he took a little longer look ahead, sand-paper tbe 
station grounds at least, where most people get most 
of their impressions of track. It is astonishing how 
one may be impressed in spite of himself with the notion 





rail. But bere again we see that while the water route car- 





that he is on a very fine road by a little care in this respect, 
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yet the yards arid stations aré conimionly in wotse compara- 
tive order thn any other part of the track. The Lake Shore 
pirsued the policy referred to very effectually some years 
ago, and to a less extent does yet. As far as tlie eye cotild 
teach each way from the stations, the track, and likewise the 
statiod grounds theniselveés, were in apple-pie order, while 
the stretches df track between; althotigh not in bad order, 
were in fat less finished condition. Tte effect was that prob- 
ably nine passengers out of ten thought they were riding over 
very nearly the finest road in the country, and felt corre- 
spondingly contented. 

These and many other details of track work the road- 
masters may well take up in following conventions, and 
there is no great fear but that all will benefit by the discus- 
sions which will follow. They cannot discuss everything at 
once, and our reports show that they covered a good deal of 
ground as 1t was, for three days’ work. 








Profit and Loss in Cars. 





The American Railroad Journal, ii commenting on the 
interesting statettient prepared by Mr: E: C. Spalding, of 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad, showing the average mile- 
age, cost of repairs ahd earningsof cars by ages of from 1 to 
10 years, as published in our issue of Aug. 20, 1886, falls 
into a very natural but rather dangerous error, in respect to 
the indications of the table by asserting that ‘* these figures 
show that foreign car service does not result ina fair profit 
on the investment,” and that the prevalent rate of °{ cent 
per mile is much too small, for the reason that it does not 
apparently provide for a renewal of the car. 

The error lies in assuming that the cost of ‘ repairs” 
which the mileage rate of 34 cent per mile is found to cover 
wita an average surplus of $271.17 at the end of ten years’ 
time, includes only repairs proper, but not renewals. This 
is not the case. In the earlier days of railroads a distinction 
was drawn between repairs and renewals, and the latter was 
provided for by a special fund called the ‘‘ renewal fund,” 
biit this tseless and meaningless distinction was long since 
abandoned in American practice (in fact; was never adopted 
except by a very few of the earlier roads), and the sum of 
$489.55 which Mr. Spalding’s paper shows to have been 
expended in maintenance of the average car during ten years 
includes the proportionate amount of renewals ~f cars dur- 
ing that time, which in all American practice are treated only 
es another form of repairs. 

In other words, every car, once purchased, is in actual 
railroad practice treated as a part of the original investment 
jn the road, as much as the grading or track. To show that 
arate paid for the temporary use of that car by others isa 
fair one, it must be shown only that the rate is enough to 
cover, first, interest on first cost, and secondly, the average 
cost of ‘‘ repairs.” To expect the rental charge toreturn the 
cost of the car likewise at the end of ten years, wculd be us 
fallacious as to expect the rent of a house to cover, first, 
interest on the investment, secondly, the average cost of 
maintenance and renewal of some thousands of such houses 
of allages, and thirdly, the entire cost of the house at the 
end of every ten years’ rental. 

To make a fair statement, based on Mr. Spalding’s figures, 
of the profit and loss on an average car kept in service at 34 
cent per mile for ten years, it should be put thus : 


Interest on cost of car ($500) at 5 per cent. for ten years.. 


ost 0 $250.00 
Repairs (which include renewals), actual average 


49 55 
$739.55 
761.11 


Net profit on 34 cent rate "$21.56 
The Journal increases the debit charges by $500 for the first 
cost of the car, and the credit charges by $150 for the value 


=: ROR CRG AINE 55. scinenwisetnatadarsensar power 
Cr. By 101,348 miles run at 44 cent per mile....... .... 


of the old material in the car when broken up—neither of 
which charges have any pertinency in this connection, and 
thus reaches what it justly regards as the ‘‘ very important” 


result, that railroad companies are lossing $328.83 (being 
$350 less $21.55 above, plus a decimal error) instead of mak- 
ing $21.55 on every $761 of car mileage earned, as they ac. 
tually do. 

The bare fact that such large-sized figures indicate that the 
railroad public kas been guilty of the fatuous folly of fixing 
but little more than half of a fair mileage rate for cars 
should alone excite suspicion. Such an ‘‘impeachment of a 
whole people” will rarely, on investigation, be found to be 
Well founded. When we remember the way in which the 
present mileage rate was reached—by beginning at 3 cents 
Per mile, and gradually dropping it through 2 cents, 114 
cents, 1 cent to 34 cent, the improbability of its having been 
dropped so very much too far is increased. 

To show that, on the contrary, this now established mile. 
age rate is very nearly a fair one on both sides, no better 
road than the Western & Atlantic could be chosen. Many 
American roads are continually increasing their stock of new 
cars, and so long as this is so the average age of cars, and 
hence the average cost of repairs for the time being, is very 
much decreased. The Western & Atlantic stands in the 
un'que position of having made no change in its stock of 952 
Cars since 1872, when it was decreased 9 cars from 961 cars, 
Therefore, on its road, the average cost of repairs should 
fairly show just what it cost to keep permanently good a 
3 about 1,000 cars, without either imcreasing or de- 
pe Sing it. The aecounts of most of our more active roads, 

'ng to the cause stated, would show this too small by a 


gz 
heavy percentage. 








Pe seventh competitor has now entered for the forthcoming 
ao 1887) series of brake tests, Mr. W. W. Hanscom, of 
por hia, Cal., as will be seen by a notice in another 
a = Mr. Hanscom was one of the few, besides those 
P cially connected with the tests, who had the patience and 

“sire for knowledge to stay through the long series of late 





tests, and that he enters after stich ample opportunities for | per cent. within a year past, and in the same time the 


observing the successes and failures of the other brakes will British furnaces in blast have decreased 1314 per cent. 


tiaturally tend to raise a prepossession in his favor. 


In 


His | three years. while nearly one-fifth of the British furnaces 


brake is correctly described in the notice by that seemingly | have gone out of blast, our production has increased 60 per 
incongrtious combination of “ straight-air automatic” brakes. | cent. 


There is no auxiliafy reservoir nor triple valve, yet the brake 
goes on instantly if the train or a cotipling parts. This is 
accomplished by using two train pipes, always chatged with 
ait, as is the brake cylinder. If more pressure exists in one 
pipe than thie other. the piston goes forward and puts on the 
brake. If less; the pistoti retreats and takes off the brakes. 
The difference of pressure cai come about either by intention 
of the engineer or by any rupture of tlie pipes. As there is 
less volume of air to move for applying the brakes, and n» 
intermediary mechanism, an advantage is claimed ir quick- 
ness of application, where certainly there is need of advan- 
tage, that being the weak point of all the air brakes, especially 
at slow speeds, as is shown by the diagrams accompanying 
this issue. 

From this hint a general idea of the mechanism can be 
obtained, which is all that seems immediately necessary. 
We have a suspicion that at least one other competitor wil) 
enter befote the tinie expires, with an electric apparatus, but 
this may hot prove to be the case. Even as the roll now 
Sstatids; the test will be of the highest interest, and by the 
wise concliision to retjuite cliise cotipling, either by appro. 
priate automatic couplers, of by blocking out the link slack, 
the element of danger will be eliminated, as well as much 
delay from breakage. 








A communication in another column gives another and 
very recent instance in which a practically certain and 
serious wreck was prevented Ly re-railing safety frogs, which 
we hope will have the attention which it deserves. There are 
now so many of these on record that there can be no question 
that the trifling expense of protecting all bridges by this de- 
vice will be repaid to any railroad company many fold 
within a few years. This being so, the plainest dictates of 
humanity and good sense require that an improvement of 
this cheap, substantial and unquestionable efficiency should 
not be neglected as it is by so many. 

Another circiimstance is worthy of passing note in connec- 
tion with the record—the long distance which the wheel ran 
off the track without wandering far away from the rail. All 
these frequent ocecurrences illustrate the fact that anvthing 
which will effectually restrain the wheels from suddenly 
slewing a long way out of their usual line will be likely in 
many cases, if not in nearly all, to avert disaster from de- 
railment. 








The Jron Age reports weekly capacity of furnaces in blas 
on the first day of successive months to have been : 


Bituminous 

1886 : Anthracite. and coke, Charcoal. Total. 
eee .. ..36.92 67 888 8. 113,023 
70,766 9 867 118,572 
71316 9.885 117.965 
68.852 9.725 115.418 

69,208 10,797 113.21 
70,802 10,282 116,853 


Thus, there is an increase of 3.2 per cent. in September, 
when the capacity in blast was the smallest since May, and 
the output now is fully up to the average of the previous five 
months. It has been remarkably uniform, in fact, showing 
no decided tendency either to increase or decrease. But the 
great gain made since last year has been maintained. The 
aggregate weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast, Oct. 1, 
was 72,618 tons in 1884, and 71,608 in 1885, against 
116,855 this year. an increase of 45,245 tons, or 63 per 
cent., in asingle year; and, indeed, substantially the whole 
gain was made in seven months. This seems enough for one 
year, and it is not surprising that when so great a gain had 
been made in a few months, there should be no further in 
crease for a time. 








The making of iron is in its nature a fluctuating industry, 
because it is a material of construction, and chiefly of con- 
structions intended to increase production, and such con- 
structions are very numerous where there seems to be room 
for increasing production, and very few when the existing 
appliances are manifestly capable of producing in excess of 
the demand. The most striking illustration is the construc- 
tion of railroads in this country, which rose from 1,700 
miles in 1875 to 11,600 in 1882, and then fell to 3,974 miles 
in 1884 and 3,131 in 1885, The fluctuations in the other 
uses of iron are similar, but probably not nearly so great. 
That the fluctuations are not a peculiarity of this country 
may be seen by a record of the number of furnaces in blast 
in Great Britain, Nov. 13, 1879, and at the close of each 
quarter of the following years, as follows : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886 
.... 599 575 72 i 456 4” 


March 31 ...... 575 572 ad5 S 421 
Jame 30.5... 680% 557 «54257 545 472 42y 386 

ept. 30 554 548 568 543 453 424 307 
Dec. 31 ..--- 590 552 565 510 69 421 ae 
BOCs BB ..2.. svics 458 2 ; 


As England supplies iron for a great part of the world, and 
to widely separated countries, the fluctuations in its produc- 
tions are not likely to be so rapid, even is they are as great, as 
in a country which supplies itself exclusively and no other 
country. because activity in construction does not bappen at 
the same time in all the places which it supplies; though there 
are periods of activity and dullness which affect nearly the 
whole civilized world—p2riods of several years, however, in 
which one country after another is affected until all are pros- 
perousor the reverse. The blast furnaces of Great Britain had 
a period of activity throughout the period of great activity here 
and were later in declining, but they declined longer, and 
fewer were in blast Sept. 30 last than at any otber date here 





The comparison is not exact, becanse we bave only the 
number of furnaces in blast in Great Britain, while we have 
the weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast in this country. 
Here, the furnaces which go out of blast on account of 
inability to make a profit at current prices are of much less 
average capacity than that of the furnaces that remain in 
blast, and that is true also in Englaud. The decrease in pro- 
duction there has not been so great as the decrease in the 
number of furnaces in biast. 

The production tor the whole year 1882 with an average 
of 565 furnaces in blast was but a trifle greater than in 1883, 
when but 552 were in blast ; and with a decrease of 13 per 
cent. (from 552 to 480) in furnaces from 1883 to 1884, was 
a decrease of but 1114 per cent. in production ; and with the 
further decrease in furnaces to 435 in 1885 (9 per cent.), the 
production decreased but 3.8 per cent., the average yearly 
production per furnace having been : 


188), 1881. 188. 1883. 1884. TERS 
13,938 14.853 15,050 15.562 15,685 16,608 


The increase in the average production was especially 
notable in 1885, and from 1880 to 1885, with a decrease of 
211¢ per cent. in the number of furnaces making iron, there 
was a decrease of only 6 per cent. in the quantity of iron 
made. 

This, however, does not change the fact that productiou 
has continued to decline in Great Britain for a year since it 
began to increase greatly here, and that the decrease for a 
year past has been much greater than for the year previous 
and greater than in any other recent year except from 1883 
to 1884. 








British rail exports in September were much larger thi, 
year than last ; the largest increase in the exports to any one 
country being 5,085 tons in the exports to this country ; 
4,967 tons in the exports to Canada, and 4,820 in the exports 
to Sweden and Norway. The gain is because of exception- 
ally small exports last year, and not because of Jarge ones 
this year ; for feur years the total British exports in Sep- 
tember and for the nine months then ending have been, in 


tons of 2,240 lbs : 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
September ............. 64 342 35,656 40.526 5L.618 
Nine months............ 600,623 431.953 407,810 394,916 


The exports last August were larger than in September and 
yet were less tban in August last year. 

The exports to this country were exceeded last July and 
also last April, but they were greater than in any month of 
last year or 1884. For the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember the British exports of rails to the United States have 
been, in tons: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 1884. 1886. 
21,961 17l,621 240.364 159,991 54,871 16,125 26,438 

Thus this country took five times as many rails this year as 
last and five-eighths more than in 1884, but only half as 
many as in 1883, one-sixth as many as in 1882, and one 
ninth as many as in 1881. Itcan hardly be said that there 
has been as yet any tendency to increase or decrease in the 
takings of this country, the exports to it in successive months 
having been : 


Feb. March. May. Tune. y. Aug. 
1,000 83) 1,453 3.184 6,001 1,516 


Iu these nine months at least 2,400 miles more new railroad 
was built this year than last, requiring probably 240,000 
tons more of rails for this purpose alone, of which England 
has supplied 21,367 von. Doubtless there has been also a 
great increase in the quantity used for renewals, as these have 
been made on a large scale this year, and a great many rail- 
reads avoided expenditures for such purposes as much as pos- 
sible last year. 


1885 


571 


July Sept 


April. 
6,836 5.olg 








The 17 ra‘lroads reporting September earnings this week 
are all small ones, their aggregate earnings being but about 
$1,600.000. Only four of them show any decrease in earn- 
ings, which is large in the case of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western (19 per cent.) and the Mobile & Ohio (18!y per 
cent.). The gains are generally not large, but the Nashville 
Chattanooga has an increase of 15%4 per cent., and the A 
bama Great Southera an increase of 15}¢ per cent. 








Petroleum exports have been nearly the same this year as 
last, nearly 43314 millions of gallons for the nine months to 
Sept. 30, against 435 millions last year. The value of them 
bas decreased more in proportion, from $37,122,848 to »35,- 
546,213, or a little more than 4 per cent. In September the 
exports were 8 per cent. less than last year. The exports 
from New York and Philadelphia are almost eractly the 
same as last year and make 96!¢ per cent. of the whole. Bal- 
timore has exported 11 per cent. more and Boston 36 per 
cent. less than last year. 








The cotton exports were larger this year than last in Sep- 
tember, which is the first month of the crop year, and there 
are indications that the crop may be larger than last year. 
The reports of the production of this crop, however, are very 
imperfect, and often turn out to be incorrect. The increase 
in the quantity of experts is from 61,082,291 lbs. to 74,780,- 
895, or 22'¢ per cent., and in its value from $6,248,537 to 
$7,190,903, or' 15 per cent. In 1884 the September exports 
were nearly the same as last year. 








The four leading exports in September last were of a value 
16 per cent. greater than last year, but not quite so much as 
in 1884. The gain over last year is chiefly in grain and 
flour, amounting to $6,109,168 (68 per cent.), but there was 


noted. We were producing as little iron two years ago as| also an increase of $942,366 (15 per cent.) in cotton. On the 
we were a year ago, but Great Britain decreased 6.4 per | other band, there was a decline of $752,795 (17 per cent.) in 





cent. from 1884 to 1885; our production bas increased 63 provisions and of $1,055,085 (19}¢ per cent.) in petroleum. 
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The values of exports of all these except cotton for six 
years have been : 






Year. Value. Year. Bushels 
1881 - $34,405,362 | 1884 -. 26,062,951 
1882. . 835,526,740 | 1885 eee 21,395,223 
_ _ RR ERRER PS 29,626,881 | ec ia wba tanec na 24,861,254 


Thus the value this year, though 16 per cent. more than last 
year, is less than in any other year of the six—5 per cent. less 
than in 1884, 16 per cent. less than in 1883, and 30 per cent. 
less than in 1882. 








France celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its first steam 
railroad next year, with an international railroad exhibition 
of railroads, railroad appliances ani railroad industries, begin- 
ning in May, and lasting for six months, and by an ‘‘ [nter- 
national Railroad Congress,” probably like the one in Brussels 
last year, to be made up of representatives of railroads, of 
engineering societies, and also of boards of trade and other 
commercial organizations which are specially interested in 
transportation. This railroad jubilee is under the patronage 
of five of the French cabinet ministers, and of other promi- 
nent officials aud commercial organizations. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track or new railroad lines 
is given in the curreut number of the Railroad Gazette ag 
follows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Southern Kansas 
Extension has track laid from Arkarsas City, Kan., south 
25 miles. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The Sioux Falls 
Branch is extended west to the Dakota line, 6 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Holdrege Branch, 
Burlington & Missouri River line, is extended from Farnam, 
Neb., to Curtis, 23 miles. The Galesburg & Rio Branch is 
completed from Galesburg, Il]., north to Rio, 1214 miles, 
The Ashland Branch, Burlington & Missouri River line. is 
completed from Omaha, Neb., southwest to Ashland, 26 
miles, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Track is laid on the 
Kansas City Extension from Ottumwa, Ia., southwest 10 
miles. On the Jamestown Branch track is laid from Eller- 
dale, Dak., north 10 miles. 

Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—Extended from Lewis- 
burg, O., south to West Alexandria, 7 miles. 

Denver, Memphis & Atlantic.—Extensions of 211 miles in 
all are reported on this Kansas line. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The Lincoln 
Branch is extended from Swedeburg, Neb., south to Lincoln, 
23 miles. 

Helena & Red Mountain.—The first track is laid from 
Helena, Mon., 8 miles. 

Marietta & North Georgia.—Extended north to the North 
Carolina line, 3 miles. 

Minnesota & Northwestern.—The Dubuque & North- 
western extension of this line is completed by laying 58 miles 
in Towa. 

Missovri Pacific.—The St. Louis & Emporia Branch is 
extended from Kincaid, Kan., west to Colony, 12 miles. 

Northern Pacific.—The James River Valley Branch is 
extended from Lamoure, Dak., southward to Oakesdale, 30 
miles. 

Ohio River.—Completed to a point thirty-five miles north 
of Point Pleasant, W. Va., an extension of 11 miles. 

Puget Sound & Gray’s Harbor.—Track laid from Little 
Skookum, Wash. Ter., southwest 614 miles. 

This is a total of 29214 miles on 17 lmes, making 4,554 
miles reported so far this year. The new track reported to 
the corresponding date for 15 years has been : 


iles, iles. Miles 
NR iin 4,554 | 1881........... RiGee) 3076... ......... 1,875 
Sete ol. eR Sea 936 
: ae. 4 re 2,739 | 1874....... ... 1,362 
eee 4.947 | 1878........... Se rr 3,075 
San sci a 8,314 | 1877........... 1,668 | 1872.........7" 5,675 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New England Railroad Guide, heretofore published 
by Price, Lee & Co. at New Haven, Conn., has been sold by 
them to J. A. & R. A. Reid, of Providence, R.I., and will 
hereafter be issued in that city as the Consolidated Railroad 
Guide and Gazetteer. It isa local guide for New England, 
giving also some of the important roads in New York and 
New Jersey. 





The Railway Section Foreman is a paper recently started 
and is published monthly at Mt. Auburn, Ia., by Messrs. 
Brown, McInteer & Co. The name of the paper is well 
chosen and sufficiently indicates its scope and purpose. The 
current number (No. 7, for October) contains original and se- 
lected articles on track and kindred topics and a variety of 
correspondence giving local and personal news of interest. 
The present proprietors intend to form a stock company, to 
be called the Railway Track Publishing Company, with a 
view to interesting as many persons as possible as stockhold- 
ers in the paper. 


The Theory and Practice of Surveying. By Prof. J. B. 


Johnson, C. E., of Washington University. John Wiley 
& Sons: New York. 


On the whole this is the best treatise on surveying that we 
know of, although its merit is very unequal, and it bears the 
marks of hasty and superficial preparation, like so many 
other professorial text-books. Nevertheless, in some respects 
it is very decidedly ahead of any other before the public. It 
is not entirely the work of one hand, chapters on mining sur- 
veying and city surveying having been written by those di- 
rectly engaged in such work. In the good-sized volume of 
some 630 pages about 170 are devoted to the instruments, in- 


cluding the planimeter, barometer and plane table. Only 50 
pages are devoted to land surveying proper, 40 more to topo- 
graphical and stadia work (very well done), 10 pages to the 
purely surveying work of railroad surveys (not so entirely 
commendable), 60 pages to hydrographic work and as much 
more to mining and city work, 30 pages to ** measurement of 
volumes” (earthwork), which hardly belongs in the book and 
which is open to some criticism for what it does not say 
rather than what it does say, and 140 pages to geodetic 
work. This, with a short chapter on mapping and some use- 
ful appendices and tables, make up the work. It is a very 
good text-book in its way, so good that it is a pity it is not 
better. 





Topographical Drawing and Sketching, including Applica- 
tions of Photography. By Lieut. Henry A. Reed, U.S. A., 
Assistant Professor of Drawing, United States Military 
Academy. John Wiley & Sons: New York. 

The field covered by this admirably prepared and elegantly 
printed volume is more the preparation of military or other 
maps of an elaborate character than railroad or other work- 
ing maps. [cr this reason it is less useful as a general refer- 
ence book than it might be, but as a text book on mapping 
for students it would be difficult to prepare anything better. 
Every student should be taught the art of finished mapping 
more thoroughly than is customary. It will have the effect 
of increasing the quality and still more the appearance of all 
such work which he does at merely nominal cost for extra 
labor, and Lieut. Reed has beyond question prepared the 
best book for giving such instruction as yet published in 
this country. 

We notice one statement on page 4 which we know to be 
erroneous; one declaring that ‘*on account of the play of the 
joints and of the axle” rolling parallel rulers are ‘‘ not suit 
able for accurate work.” Of the common short rulers of the 
shops this may be true enough, but a well-made 18-in. paral- 
lel ruler is not only by much the most convenient, but by 
much the most accurate way of transferring parallel lines, 
and for railroad work especiaily is to be greatly preferred to 
any other. 

Among the devices for section iining likewise we are sur- 
prised not to see mentioned one of the neatest of all devices 
for work of this kind—a ruler having rectangular shoulders 
at the end just a little longer than the edge of the accompa- 
nying triangle. By sliding each one of these in succession 
downward by the amount of the play, ar exact equidistance 
is secured in very simple way and with substantial saving of 
time. By regulating the play, the spacing of the lines can be 
varied at will. 

A relic of barbarism from past ages which we regret to 
see in so fine a work is the placing of large numbers of small 
cuts on large folding plates at the end of the work, without 
any real necessity for so doing and much to the inconvenience 
of the student, especially as the titles to many of the cuts are 
quite unnecessarily omitted, requiring reference to the body 
of the boox to fini out what they are supposed to represent. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Catalogue of the Sheffield Velocipede Car Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 


The artistic spirit of the age has to find embodiment even 
in the brief pamphlet necessary to present the limited but 
meritorious lists of specialties of this company, the best 
known of which is their three-wheeled hand car, which, for 
its purp«se, seems unlikely to be very materially improved 
on. A number of different forms are now constructed, as 
well as some other specialties, which, as we say, are here 
very tastefully described. 








The Brake Test Diagrams. 

We give this week, in the accompanying inset sheet, the 
first installment of what is unquestionably the most complete 
record of the actual performance of power brakes in long 
trains which has ever been obtained. In this week’s inset. 
the record diagrams are given of all the ‘‘ No. 1 stops,” or 
those made from a speed of 20 miles per hour on a level 
grade. Next week we shall follow with a similar but larger 
sheet, showing all the ‘‘ No. 2 stops,” or those made from a 
speed of 40 miles per hour on a level. Besides these, there 
were made the ‘‘ No. 3” and *‘ Nu. 4” stops, which were at 
20 and 40 miles per hour respectively on a down grade of 55 
ft. per mile. These four stops were made in succession in 
each run of each train, one after another. 

Next week we shall also give the tabulated official record 
of the initial speed and distance run in each of the No. 1 and 
No. 2 stops, with our computation of the actual efficiency of 
the brakes in per cent. of the retarding force to the load on 
the braked wheels. The previously published records are, 
for reasons repeatedly explained, full of unavoidable errors, es- 
pecially in the important detail of the initial speed, and an ad- 
equate idea of the actualefficiency shown can only be obtained 
from the computed per cent. of efficiency referred to, even if 
the records of distance run and speeds be correct. 

The computations referred to will not be official, inasmuch 
as they will be subject to correction by the brake committee 
should any errors in them be discovered; but as they have 
been carefully checked, we believe that no errors of any 
moment will appear in them. It appears preferable that the 
tabulated data of Stops Nos. 1 and 2 should appear together. 
Therefore, we content ourselves this week with explaining 
what the diagrams are and what they show. 

Each of the diagrams given consists of two parts : 

1. Adirect photographic reproduction (one-third of the 
original size) of the original record diagram taken in the dy- 
| Damometer car. 

2. Aconstructed diagram, drawn on the original sheets 
above the original machine record from data furnished by it, 
, to represent the efficiency of the brakes during the.stop, or 








the rate at which the energy of motion was destroyed. This 
also 1s in effect an original record, since it follows it precisely, 
but it is reconstructed iu a different and clearer form. 

The lines on the diagrams which belong to the first class 
(original records) are these : 

(A). The base or zero line, drawn on the diagram paper, aS 
it is drawn slowly forward by the machinery by a separate 
pencil. 

(B). The irregular AA M line drawn by the pencil connected 
with the dynamometer spring, which indicates the tension or 
compression acting in the draw-bar between the tender and 
first car. If the line is above the zero base-line it indicates 
tension, or that the engine was pulling the train ; if below it, 
compression, or that the train was pushing on the engine, 
Thus it affords the means of determining throughout the 
stop what was the comparative efficiency of the engine and 
tender brakes. 

(C). The time or speed record, given by electrically re- 
corded dots at 5 seconds interval along a separate line, which 
have been transferred for engraving to the base line, and will 
be seen drawn upon it. (Some few lave been lost in engrav- 
ing.) 

(D). The beginning and end of every stop, as electrically 
signaled from the engin2. This also was recorded on a 
separate line, but for constructing the diagrams was indicated 
by long vertical lines at the beginning and end of each 
stop. 

(E). The time of application of the brakes on the middle 
car was accurately recorded by an apparatus on that car, 
and has been transferred to these diagrams by a mark shown 
thus—M-—along the base line. The time in seconds from the 


signal to the rear car that brakes had been applied on the 
engine to the time when the brake was seen to go on the 
rear car was also noted and the record transferred to these 
diagrams marked thus—R. In many of the stops these 


records were imperfect or not taken at all, so that they do- 
not always appear. 

(F). The distance run is an actual measurement from a 
row of stakes, merely checked (and some few important 
errors discovered) by the diagram records. 

These are the autographic records, and before explaining 
the constructed diagrams, which are the most conspicuous 
feature on the sheet, we may explain some features of the 
dynamometer record. 

The stop begims in all cas:s at the right of the diagram. 
The engine was then always pulling with more or less 
force ; with how much may be read from the diagram by 
a vertical scale of 18,000 Ibs., or 9 tons, per inch (on the 
original, 6,000 Ibs, per inch). On the signal to apply brakes 
the throttle was instantly closed, and we should expect, 
therefore, that the traction would instantly fall to zero, but 
it will be seen that this was never the case. By the com- 
bined effect of the steam left between the thrott!e 
and the piston, the evaporation of any entrained 
water in the steam chest and pipes; the re-evapora- 
tion of any condensed steam in the cylinders (all this 
steam, of course, being more or less superheated as the press- 
ure fell, and expanding and expanding as long as there was 
any left toexpand) a very considerable amount of work was 
done by the engine (threedifferent ones were used) for severa] 
strokes after steam was shut off, with an economy of steam 
no doubt which vould make any road the envy of its neigh- 
bors if it could be habitually realized. It was made entirely 
certain that the throttles did not leak appreciably, yet it will 
be seen that this effect was invariably apparent for from 50 
to 200 ft. after steam was shut off, despite the action of the 
driver brakes to counteract it. 

The engine machinery having been once brought to a state 
of equilibrium, however, it will be apparent that, whatever 
the absolute efficiency of the brakes as a whole, if the engine 
brakes were retarding the engine, and the train brakes 1e- 
tarding the train, at the same rate, there would be neither 
push nor pull on the dynamometer draw-bar, but the traction 
line would fall down to the zero base-line and remain on it 
during the stop. 
mately. 

If, on the other hand, the engine brakes are acting de- 
cidedly more efficiently.than the train brakes, the engine will 
push back against the train, and the traction line, which, in 
the beginning, indicated tension, will fall below the zero line, 
indicating compression. In every one of the diagrams this 
takes place, and in most of them, after an inexplicably long 
interval of 5 to 10 or more seconds, the driver brakes take 
hold with intense vigor, long before the train brakes have 
begun to act effectually. ; 

Tt then, later in the stop, the car brakes “‘ get.a good hold’ 
or the driver brakes weaken, or both, the train will pull back 
on the engine and the traction line go back to tension, or 
above the base line. This occurs in all the Westinghouse 
and in many of the Eames stops. 

The buffer brakes, since they derive their power from com- 
pression of the drawbars, necessarily must have the engibe 
holding back against the train (in other words have the car 
brakes less efficient than the engine brakes) or they will not 
act at all. Hence, after the brakes begin to act, they all 
show considerable and continuous compression. 

The average compression or tension during the stop, or 
various parts thereof, was accurately determined by plani- 
meter measurements in the usual way, and is recorded in 
tons (2,000 lbs.) of compression (or tension) on the dia- 
grams, 

We come now to the constructed efficiency diagram, shown 
in the net work of squares just above the traction record, and 
drawn on the same zero line as a base-line. 

The precise nature of this diagram we can best explain, 5° 
that every intelligent man can at once understand it, in this 


In no case does this occur, even approxi- 
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way : Turn the sheet upside down. The solid line running 
across each diagram is now the profile of an up-grade 
which would have brought the train to a stop, or down to 
any given speed, in precisely the same distance snd in the 
same time and the same way as the brakes actually did. 

If the action of the brakes had been precisely uniform 
from beginning toend of the stop, a grade to imitate its effect 
should be a straight grade, like those shown by the long, 
straight dotted line across each diagram. If the brakes took 
hold badly at first and better and better toward the end, as 
in most cases they did, a grade to imitate their effect should 
be an easy one at first, and grow steeper and steeper toward 
the end, as 1s the case with most of them. If the action of 
the brakes was irregular, taking hold and then letting go 
somewhat, the ‘‘ grade” should also be irregular, as it is in 
some of them. 

If we wish to determine what length the stop would have 
tobe had the brakes been as efficient throughout as they were 
during the latter end of the stop,we have only to prolong the 
final ‘‘grade” down (or up) to the point A, where we strike 
the level at which our ‘*grade” starts. This has been done on 
every one of these diagrams, and the rates in per cent. (1 per 
cent. = 52.8 ft. per mile) are shown, first for an average 
grade, which would have stopped the train in the same dis- 
tance, but not in just the same way as the brakes did, and 
secondly, of the grade corresponding to the efficiency of the 
brakes toward the end of the stop. These percentages also 
show the retarding effect of the brakes in Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of 
total weight of train. The more satisfactory basis of com- 
pa' ison, however, is in lbs. per 100 Ibs. of load on braked 
wheels, which will appear in our tabular records. 

The vertical lines of the diagram show distances of 100 ft., 
starting from the beginning of the stop, and hence leaving a 
fractional distance at the end. The horizontal lines are for 
speeds of 5, 10,15, 20 and 25 miles per hour. They are not 
spaced equally, however, but according to the energy repre- 
sented by that velocity. A train moving at 20 miles per 
hour has four times as much stored energy or momentum to 
be destroyed by the brakes as one moving at 10 miles per 
hour, and that again as one moving at 5 miles per hour. 
Consequently, the 5-mile line is very close to the zero base- 
line, and the others are at increasing intervals apart. 

The diagram was constructed thus: The dynamometer 
paper being moved at 2 ft. per mile, and check-marks being 
electricaliy recorded on it at 5 second intervals, a scale of 
30 parts per inch reads off the speed in miles per hour during 
that 5 seconds, When the speed is decreasing during a stop 
these marks come closer and closer together on the paper. 
The space between each was read, a perpendicular erected 
in the middle of each space and the energy corresponding to 
that speed in vertical feet of potential lift laid off by a uniform 
arbitrary scale. The efficiency line was then passed through 
these points without correcticn. Ina few cases where cor- 
rections seemed needed they have been indicated by a dotted 
line, but the solid line is the actual uncorrected record. 

Some irregularities of the diagram are due to the effect of 
slack. There being several feet in the train, and the record 
being that of the front car, a sudden increase of driver brake 
efficiency could check back the front cars and cause a great 
apparent retardation which would be lost in tbe next five 
seconds by the whole train crowding upon it when the slack 
came all out. 








TECHNICAL. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
A regular meeting was held in Philadelphia, Oct. 2, Presi- 
dent Washington Jones in the chair; 31 members and 1 
visitor present. 

Prof. L, M. Haupt read some extracts from a paper by Mr. 
Milne, Institution of Civil Engineers, entitled ‘* Construc- 
tion in Earthauake Countries,” with its discussion. The re- 
sults were obtained from careful seismic surveys made in 
Japan, and led the author to state that the safety of a build- 
ing depended primarily upon its inertia, and secondarily 
upon its foundation being made free, either by using a bear- 
ing of cast iron shot, or of troughs filled with sand. A 
peculiar phase of earthquake phenomena, nct hitherto ob- 
served, was the much greater disturbance at the surface of 
the ground over that at the bottom of a pit only 10 ft. deep. 
As to the site of a building, solid and high ground was always 
to be preferred. 

Prof. Haupt also exhibited some photographs of Mr. J. 
Lesley Corbett’s Improvements in Solar, Mining and En- 
gineeers’ Transits, which he has so ably adapted to meet the 
numerous and complicated requirements of the various sub- 
divisions of the profession. This instrument, which is at once 
stadia, graduator, transit, alt-azimuth, solar and level, was 
made by the Messrs. W. &. L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., in 
1883-84. 

Mr. Oliver B. Harden read a paper upon the reduction of 
Maps by Photography—the method employed by the second 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, on accounts of its accu- 
racy, quickness and cheapness ascompared with other meth- 
ods of reduction. 

He described the character of the maps so reduced and 
their scales, exhibiting reductions of mine maps, the align- 
ment map of the Pottsville & Mahanoy Railroad, and_ the 
maps of the Philadelphia Water Department Survey, calling 
attention to the excellent character of the prints made by 
Messrs. Julius Bien & Co. of New York. 

He said the only element of error was the contraction of 
the sensitive paper, which, however, was provided for in re- 
duction. There is no érror due to distortion by the lens. 
The accuracy of reduction depends in a great measure on 
lining the camera at right angles to the map. 

This method of reduction shows a saving of 40 per cent. 

over other methods when a proof copy only is needed, or, 
where the map is wanted on tracing paper, about 30 per 
cent, 
__The Secretary presented for Mr. John Graham, Jr., an 
illustrated description of the Horizontal Turbines at Willi- 
mantic. The objects of the horizontal arrangement were to 
avoid complication of gearing and loss by friction from 
weight and pressure on step, and to attain greater power 
irom available head of water. Two sets of turbines, each 
operating two pumps, are placed upon connected horizontl 
shafts, revolving in cast-iron casings to which the water is 
admitted through the iron inlets 6 ft. in diameter. 

The special features of this turbine arrangement are as 








follows: Two movable or revolving wheels—the blades of 
which are bronze—44 in. in diameter are secured to a hori- 
zontal shaft placed 9 ft. above the tail water or lower level. 
They are made to turn to the right and Jeft, but placed in 
such a manner in relation to each other as to cause the shaft 
to revolve by the action of both turbines. The mechanical 
arrangement is such as to admit, by simply removing six 
coupling bolts, of operating the pumping machinery with one 
turbine. 

In this case, the end thrust caused by the want of counter- 
action of the second turbine is taken up by glass disks sur- 
rounded with oil. 

Another feature is the mode adopted for controlling the 
action of the water by means of sliding gates placed in front 
of the guide wheels, 

Looking over records of Jonval turbines constructed, with 
the exception of Geyelin’s duplex Jonval turbines, it will be 
found that the gates heretofore used were placed below the 
turbines, very often at the outlet of the draft tubes, requir- 
ing, for proper construction, a foundation-plate resting upon 
a planked floor. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. W. E. Hall. a review of 
the Freight Brake Trials at Burlington. Mr. Hall’s conclu- 
sions were not favorable to the buffer brakes. 


Progress on the New Croton Aqueduct. 


The second meeting between two tunnels in the contract of 
Brown, Howard & Co., on the new Croton Aqueduct took 
place yesterday morning, when the wall of rock between the 
south tunnel of Shaft Zero and the north tunnel of Shaft No. 
1 was blown down with dynamite, making one continuous 
tunnel from Croton Lake to a long distance south of Shaft 
No. 1. About 11 o'clock on Thursday night, the long 12-foot 
drill from the heading in Shaft No. 1 pierced the wall near 
the ceiling in Shaft Zero’s tunnel, and this was received with a 
cheer by the men on both sides, the drill having gone through 
a mass of rock 8 ft. in *hickness. A short time afterward a 
similar drill from the beading of Shaft Zero pierced through 
into No. 1’s tunnel. Then the drills were withdrawn, and 
the two holes found to be on a direct line—the two tunnels, 
meeting at a distance of half a mile from either shaft, had 
joined exactly, pruving very accurate work on the part of 
both the engineers and the contractors. 


Shaft No. 1 is the deepest along the line, being 375 ft. deep 
before the tunnels start off ina north and south direction. 
The two drill holes were charged with dynamite cartridges, 
and that of No. 1 was exploded by the battery at No. 1’s 
house. The concussion exploded the cartridge inserted by 
the menin Shaft Zero, and quite a large hole was made. 
This was effected at about 5 o’clock yesterday morning. 
Then there commenced a rivalry among the men to be the 
first to go through the opening. All accounts agree that Ed- 
ward Carey and P. Clark, two of Zero’s men, were the first 
to go tarough the hole, and very soon thereafter whites and 
blacks, Irishmen, Italians, and negroes were mingling to- 
gether in a fraternal way. There was no fighting or jostling, 
as it had been feared there would be, but all seemed anxious 
to celebrate a great engineering event in a sensible manner. 
Wires for telephoning and blasting were then strung through 
the opening, and the connection was completed. 

There are still about 250 ft. of bench to be taken out on 
either side of the opening. Shaft Zero’s tunnel had been run 
3,335 ft. from the Croton Dam. where it commences. The 
length of the tunnel from Shaft No. 1 to where the headings 
met was 1,522 ft., but this sbaft has, or rather had, to work 
both ways—toward Zero and No. 2—and had accomplished 
about the same amount of work, the number of feet thus far 
excavated toward No. 2 being 1,314. Although Shaft Zero 
has completed its tunneling, it bas a large amount of work on 
hand in making excavations for the immense gatehouse to be 
built at the lake end. They are there blasting out the side of 
a high mountain. It looks like an endless job, but every 
blast does immense execution and huge blocks of stone are 
carted away continually by the army of men employed.—New 
York Times, Oct. 16. 


Steel Castings. 


The progress of steel mauufacture during recent years is ex- 
emplified in many ways at the Liverpool Exhibition, but per- 
haps the progress of no one department is more s‘rikingly il- 
lustrated than that of steel casting, this illustration being 
afforded by the exhibits of Messrs, John Spencer & Sons, of 
Newburn Steel Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and No. 139 Can- 
non street, London. The most prominent feature on their 
stand is an 8-ft. steel driving-whee] centre, which bas been 
cast for the Gieat Nurthern Railway Co. This is an ex- 
cellent casting, and shows how steel is completely taking the 
place of wrought iron for such purposes, thus doing away 
with the many welds necessary in wrought-iron wheels. 
There is a striking contrast between this large wheel centre 
and the small one for a tram engine, as also between the cast- 
steel crank axle for a tram engine and tkat for one of the 
Great Western engines. These cast-steel crank shafts were 
first used on the North British Railway, and one of them has 
now been running for more than six years over one ‘of the 
steepest and most crooked main lines in the country, and as 
yet Is said to show no sign of weakness. Among the milder 
steel castings are shown crank webs manufactured under 
Mr. J. Dickinson’s patent. One large crank web has beet 
slotted in three directions, and shows the perfect soundness 
of this material, not a flaw being visible. r. Dickinson, on 
his stand, shows a well-finished three-throw marine crank 
shaft, the webs of which are cast by Messrs. Spencer of their 
mild stee]. We understand that the firm have made similar 
crank webs for upwards of 46 vessels with collectively 
42,000 horse-power indicated. 


Another interesting exhibit isa group of Newburn homo- 
geneous iron castings, which show u very mild and soft ma- 
terial. They consist chiefly of ship fittings, spsnners, and 
ornamental open work. hese castings are not annealed, 
vet they are bent and twisted cold. As most of our readers 
are aware, Messrs. Spencer are the makers of Wasteneys 
Smith’s anchors, upward of 900 of which have been made, 
ranging in weight from 64 tons down to 22 lbs. for boats’ 
use. Messrs. Spencer are also the makers of Penman’s cast- 
steel chain links. These chains give a high tensile resistance, 
which in several instances is stated to have been more than 
200 per cent. over proof strain, and at the same time having 
an elongation exceeding that of the best cable iron. 

Messrs. Spencer also exbibit a model of a cast-steel solid 
crauk shaft 13 in. in diameter, many of whicb have been 
made. For shafts of large size no doubt this is the material 
from which they should be constructed. Cast near to the 
finished size, they are thus free from most of the mechanical 
and chemical evils of huge a oo which are afterward sub- 
jected to treatment under the hammer. Thatthe mechanical 
test of tension, bendin ¢ and torsion are equal, if not superio~, 
to the material of the forged shafts is clearly manifest in tle | 
tests submitted, and we believe the chief bodies who are re- 
sponsible for the insurance of ships are satisfied with the re- 
sults. The superiority to ordinary iron shafts bas been fully | 
demonstrated, and thereare hardly any iron shafts made that 





would conform to the rigorous experiments demanded of stee). ' 
—Iron. 





@eneral QRailroad Wews. 
‘MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio, annual meeting, at the office in Balti 
more, at 10 a. m., Nov. 15. 

Massachusetts Central, special meeting, in Boston, Oct. 30, 
- — on the proposed lease of the road to the Boston & 

well, 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, special meeting, in Peoria, 
Ill., Dee. 20. 

Richmond & West Point Terminal Co., special meeting, 
in Richmond, Va., Nov. 19. 

Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio, 4 per cent., semi-annual, on Main Stem 
stock and 5 per cent., sem‘-annual, on Washington Branch 
stock: both payable Nov. 1, to stockholders of record on Oct. 
16, The company drops from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Boston & Providence, 44 per cent., semi-annual, payable 








Nov. 1, to stockholders of record on Oct. 16. This company 
increases its dividend from 4 to 4% per cent. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
pavable Nov. 10. 

Northern (New Hampshire), 3 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Nov. 1. 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
Nov. 15, to stockholders of record on Novy. 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Association of Railroad Trackmen of North America 
will meet at Council Bluffs, Ia., on Thursday, Nov. 25. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its regular meetings 
at the rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the third 
Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetings 
at its rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in 
Boston, on the second Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its 
rooms in Chicago on the third Wednesday in each month. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Lake Erie & Western road will be sold at Muncie, Ind., 
on Nov. 13 next, under the decrees of foreclosure granted by 
the United States Circuit Court. Mr. John A. Henry, as 
special master, will sell the line from Fremont, O., to Bloom- 
ington, IlJ., with the branches, 362 miles, and Mr. W. F. 
Goodspeed, as special master, will sell the Sandusky exten- 
sion of 25 miles, from Fremont to Sandusky, O. The 
division of the rolling stock is now under consideration by 
the Court and will be announced at the time of sale. 

The texas Trunk road was sold in Dallas, Tex., Oct. 6, 
under orders of sale from the District Court, to satisfy a 
number of judgments held against the company, ani was 
bought in by the bondholders. ‘his is the sixth or seventh 
time which this road has been sold. 


General Time Convention. 
On the second day of the meeting last week the new code of 
uniform train rules, as presented by the Committee, were 
approved and recommended to the railroads for adoption. 
The committee was continued, with instructions to prepare a 
uniform code of telegraph signals, to be submitted at the 
spring meeting of the convention. 

The question of a general adoption of the 24-hour time 
system was brought up, but was Jaid over after a short dis- 
cussion. 

The request of the Car Accountants’ Association for uni- 
formity in the method of making reports of the movement of 
cars was submitted to the Convention, and the question was 
referred to a special committee, to report at the next meet- 


ing. 

fi was resolved to adopt through schedules substantially 
the same as those of last winter. Nov. 14 was agreed on as 
the date for changes from summer to winter time-tables on 
through routes. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen began its third 
annual convention in San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 16. The As- 
sociation has been organized only three years, having been 
founded at Oneonta, N. Y., in 1883, but has now 244 lodges. 
Some 250 delegates are present at the convention. The -con- 
vention opened with a street parade and public meeting in 
the afternoon, at which addresses of welcome were made 
and responded to, In the evening the delegates attended a 
ball, given in their honor by the citizens. The business 
meetings, which are private, began Oct. 19, and are expected 
to continue about ten days. 


Pennsylvania Company Surgeons. 
The surgeons in the employ of the Pennsylvania Company 
held their semi-annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Oct. 20. The 
meeting was largely attended, and was devoted to the discus- 
sion of cases arising in practice, their treatment and results, 
and similar topics. Officers were elected, and it was decided 
to hold the next meeting in Crestline, O., in May vext. 


American Street Railway Association. 
The fifth annual convention of this Association began in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 20, with over 100 members present. After the 
opening exercises the Executive Committee presented a long 
report, chiefly devoted to a discussion of the labor question. 
This report was discussed and adopted. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association, 


The September sheet of this Association shows payment of 
benefits during the month to a total amount ot $24,062, as 
follows: 


Number. Amount. 

Accidental deaths. ...... 0.2.65. ceeceeeee cee 10 $9.500 
Accidental injuries.............-.--+++++ -. £40 3,041 
Mataral Geaths....... sccccccscceccs corccces iL 4,600 
Natural sicknes7........ ... ei aeneieht eee 486 6.195 
Physicians’ bilig............00-ce0e see coovee LO 725 
DE i in. cngictcn dds e0skdacdaueve se. ae 910 $24,062 


Secretary Barr issues the following : ‘*As there seems to 
be a misunderstanding as to the right of employés, who may 
be suspended for a period exceed ng 30 days, of retaining 
their natural death benefits in the Kehef Association, av 
member who may be suspended for a period beyond whic 
dues have been deducted can continue bis benefits in the natu- 
ral death feature by remitting to the Treasurer, through any 
bonded agent of the company, 25 cents for each rate for 





which he may have been insured; the agent of the company 

notifying the Treasurer, to whose account the sum so re- 

mitted shall be credited, and also notifying the Secretary of 

che Relief Association, giving the number of party’s certifi- 

tate. Members of the Relief Association will not be deprived 

of the benefits of transportation at half rates during suspen- 
~aieg 


sion, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama & Tennessee.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, W. B. Wood: Vice-President, C. G. Smith; 
Secretary, H.C. Wood. Office at Florence, Alabama. 


Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore, Oct. 13, the f llowing directors were chosen: 
tke Glenn, Baltimore; J. Hopkins Smith, New York; E. H. 
Fennessy, W.C Haskins, H. P. Underhill, Boston; E. G. 
Wallace, Portsmcuth, N. H.; W. W. Brown, George Burn- 
ham, Jr., J. S. Ricker, Portland, Me. The board elected H. 
P. Underhill President and Treasurer; J. S. Ricker, Vice- 
President; Dorsey Linthicum, Secretary. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The following order from General 
Manager Bradford Dunham is dated Baltimore, Oct. 16: 
‘Mr. Wilbert Irwin is this day appointed Division Superin- 
tendent, in charge of the Philadelphia Division, with head- 
p ovigy at Philadelphia, vice Mr. D. Connell, assigned other 

uties.” 


Boston & Lowell.—Mr. F. L. Pomeroy has been appointed 
Assistant to the President, with office in Boston. He was 
formerly General Freight Agent of the West Shore road. 


Central Iowa.—At a meeting of the board held last week 
Charles Fairchild and A. B, Stickney were chosen directors 
in place of Elijah Smith and Alfred Sully, resigned. The 
board then elected A. B. Stickney President in place of Eli- 
jah Smith, resigned. Mr. Stickney is President of the Min- 
nesota & Northwestern. 


Central, of New Jersey.—The United States Circuit Court 
has appointed John S. Kennedy and Joseph S. Harris, Re- 
ceivers of this road, on application of some of the bond- 
holders. Mr. Kennedy is Vice-President of the company, 





and Mr. Harris is President of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation | 


Co. The appointment dates from Oct. 15. 


Central Traffic Association.—Mr. W. B. Shattuc has been 
chosen Arbitrator fer the Passenger Department in place of 
E. P. Wilson, resigued. Mr. Shattuc is at present General 
Passenger Agent of the Ohio & Mississippi, and was for a 
number of years on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—Mr. George D. Martin is 
appointed Car Accountant for this company, with office at 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Chicag», Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. Clif. P. Kennedy, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, left the service of this company 
on Oct. 15, Correspondence relating to passenger and ticket 
busiuess for the \erritory south of the Ohio River may be 
addressed to headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., or to J. G. 
Everest, General Southern Passenger Agent, No. 63 Clark 
street, Chicavo. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. S. Sanborn, Assistant 
General Suverintendent, whose office has been heretofore at 
Winona, Minn., will be transferred to Chicago to take the 
ree . Mr. W.S. Mellen, who has gone to the Wisconsin 

entral. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky d& Cleveland.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Sandusky, O., Oct. 20, the following directors were 
chosen for three years : J. H. Thomas, Springfield, O.; J. S. 
Farlow, Boston ; J. R. Maxwell, New York. The board re- 
elected J. S. Farlow President; N. W. Pierce, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; J. L. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Colorado Midland.—Mr. D. B. Robinson has been ap- 

1nted General Manager of this road. Mr. Wm. Fuller has 

een appointed Mechanical Superintendent. Mr. Robinson 
was formerly General Manager of the Mexican Central, and 
more recently of the Atlantic & Pacitic. 


Columbus, Hocking Va'ley d& Toledo.—Mr. J. Lee Hum- 
phreville has been elected a director aud Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of this company in place of Mr. J. H. Wade, resigned. 


East Line & Red River.—This company, which is con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific, has elected J. A. Baker, 
President; J. C. Brown, Vice-President: W. H. Abrams, 
Secretary; E. W. Taylor, Assistant Secretary and Claim 
Agent. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—At the annual meeting in 
Evansville, ind., Oct. 18, the old directors were re-elected. 


Fitchburg.—Mr. J. F. Adams is appointed Superintendent 
of the Western Division, with office at Fitchburg, Mass., in 
L maeg of W. I. Fox, resigned. Mr. Adams is a son of Mr. 

ohn Adams, Superintendent of the road, and has been Claim 
Agent for some time past. 


Housatonic.—Mr. Henry A. Bishop, heretofore Superin- 
tendent, has been appointed General Superintendent, to date 
from Oct. 11. He will have charge also of the Danbury & 
Norwalk road, lateiy leased, which will be hereafter known 
as the Danbury & Norwalk Division. His office will remain 
at Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Charles M. Crawford is appointed 
Superintendent of the Danbury & Norwalk Division, with 
office in South Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Clark P. Lane is ap- 
pointed Trainmaster, with office in Bridgeport, Conn., in 
place of C. W. Wood, resigned. 


_ Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting in Bloom- 
ington, Ifl., Oct. 13, the following directors were chosen for 
three years: Calvin 8S. Brice, Lima, O.; P. K. Green, E. H. 
R. Lyman, Nelson Robbins, New York. 


Louisville & Nashville-—Mr. Dade Sams is appointed 
Traveling Freight Agent, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Mexican Central.—General Manager E. W. Jackson will, 
it is stated, be appointed Acting Traffic Manager also from 
Nov. 1, in place of Henry C. Barlow, resigned. The several 
agencies of the company in the United States, including its 
connections with other roads in respect to rates and divisions, 
will be placed in charge of a new official, who will be called 
the International Freight and Passenger Agent. The com- 
pany’s agencies at New York and Chicazo will be continued, 
and —? new agencies will probably be established at other 
points. 


Michigan Cen'ral.—General Freight Agent A. Mackay 
has issued the following circular : ‘‘ The Assistant General 
Freight Agents and General Eastern Freight Agent of this 
company will have supervision uuder instructions from the 
General Freight Agent of freight traffic coming to this road 
at points within tie territory assigned below : A. W. Street, 
Assistant Geueral Freight Agent, Chicago, in charge of 
Main Line, New Buffalo to Chicago, inclusive, also Joliet 
Division. C. J. Havp, Assistant General Freight Agent, De 
troit, in charge of Main Line, Detroit to Three Oaks, inclu- 
sive, Air Line, South Bend Division, South Haven Division, 
Grand Rapids Division; also traffic received from connecting 
railroads at Lansing, North Lansing, Owosso, Poutiac, Ox- 
ford and Port Austin Crossing. Michigan Air Line Crossing, 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Crossing. W. L. Bantam, 
Assistant Genera] Freight Agent, Bay City, in charge of 
Mackinaw Division, Saginaw Division, south to Leslie, inclu- 
sive, Bay City Division, south to Norris, inclusive, excepting 

¢ coming from connecting railroads at Lansing, North 
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| Rock, Suspension Bridge, and the Michigan, Midland Divis- 
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Lansing, Owosso, Pontiac, Oxford and Port Austin Crossing, 
Michigan Air Line Crossing, and Chicago & Grand Trunk 
Crossing. John Crampton, General Eastern Freight Agent, 
Buffalo, in charge of all lines in Canada, also Buffalo, Black 


ion, St. Clair to Lenox, inclusive. Agents will report and 
receive instructions from the respective officers in charge of 
the territory assigned as above.” 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting in Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 5, the old officers and directors were re-elected. 


New York Central Sleeping Car Co.—President W.S. 
Webb announces that Mr. T. H. Munsell, heretofore Super- 
intendent of Construction and Repairs, having tendered his 
resignation, Mr. T. A. Bissell is appointed Manager of the 


Buffalo — 

General Superintendent Flagg issues the following, dated 
New York, Oct. 1*.: ** Mr. A. P. Hatch, heretofore District 
Superintendent at Lake Shore station, Chicago, having ten- 
dered his resignation, the same is hereby accepted. Mr. W. 
O. Chase, formerly Assistant at the above-mentioned sta- 
tion, has been appointed District Superintendent. ” 


New England General Passenger Agents’ Association. — 
At the annual meeting in Boston, Oct. 20, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: President, F. H. 
Kingsbury, Cneshire Railroad; Vice-President, J. R. Watson, 
Fitchburg Railroad; Secretary, C. A. Waite, Boston & 
Maine. The Executive Committee is: E. C. Watson, Connec- 
ticut River; O. H. Briggs, New York, Providence & Boston ; 
C. H. Foy, Portland & Ogdensburg. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—Mr. F. A. White hav- 
ing resigned as Superintendent of Construction, that office 
has been abolished. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
Oct. 14, the following directors were chosen: John F. Bar- 
nard, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. W. Whittaker, St. Louis; J. M. 
Tracy, Springfield, [l.: Briggs S. Cunningham, Cincimnati; 
F. P. Dimpfel, Rubert Garrett, Baltimore; 8. M. Felton, Jr 
Baring Gould, A. Gracie King, Wm. Libbey, George C. 
Magoun, George R. Morrison, James H. Smith, New York. 
The new board has a majority representing the English in- 
terest. The board elected J. F. Barnard President; W. W. 
Peabody, General Manager. Mr. Peabody tendered his res- 
ignation, to takeeffect Nov. 1: it was accepted, and it is 
womeroes that President Barnard will act as General Man- 
ager also. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Tbe following circu- 
lar from Manager C. H. Prescott, is dated Portland, O., Oct. 
11: ‘*S. B. Willey has been elected Comptroller of this com- 
pany, vice C. J. Smith, resigned. His office will be at Port- 
land, Oregon, and his appointment will take effect this date.’ 


Pennsylvania Co. Surgeons’ Association.—At the half- 
yearly meeting in Pittsburgh, Oct. 20, officers were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. J. H. Tressel, Alliance, O.; Vice- 
President, Dr. E W. Lee, of Chicago; Secretary, Dr. J. J. 
Buchanan, Pittsburgh; Executive Committee, Dr. A. W. 
Ridenour, Massillon, O.; Dr. G. W. McGarvon, Van Wert, 
O., and Dr. 8. 8. Thorne, Toledo, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—Mr. Daniel Hardy has been ap- 
»0inted Trainmaster of this road,in place of Mr. D.C. 

achelor, resigned. Mr. Hardy was recently with the Mis- 
sour: Pacific. 

Profile & Franconia Notch.—This company, whose road 
is controlled by the Boston & Lowell, has elected officers as 
follows: President, John H. George, Concord, N. H.; Clerk, 
Samuel N. Bell, Portsmouth, N. H. ; Treasurer and Super- 
intendent, C. H. Greenleaf, Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 


Roadmasters’ Assuciation of America.—At the conven- 
tion in St. Louis last week the following officers were 
chosen!: President, John W. Craig, Charleston & Savannah; 
First-Vice-President, C. E. Jones, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Second Vice-President, J. H. Preston, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Secretary, D. H. LovelJ, Renova, Pa.; 
Treasurer, Thomas Adamson, Aurora, Ind. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Cleveland the second Tuesday in October 
next. 

St. Louis Bridge—Mr. N. W. Eayrsis appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Structure, to date from Nov. 1. He was 
recently on the New York & New England and formerly on 
the Troy & Greenfield. 


St. Louis & Hannibal.—Mr. Richard Whalen bas been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of this road, vice Mr. E. C. Gibson, 
resigned. Appointment took effect Oct. 11. 


Texas, Topolobampo & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
Boston, last week, the following directors were chosen: 
William Windom, A. M. Reid, Elisha A, Buck, Frederick O. 
Prince, John H. Rice, Benjamin F. Butler, George W. Sim- 
mons, E. W. Cushing, Walter C. Gilson, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Jr., Albert K. Owen, W. K. Rogers, Alexander R. Shepard, 
D. L. Yulee, J. E. Brown, Ignacio Pombo, F. M. de Prida, 
Juan Dublan. The; board elected William;Windom Presi- 
dent: Elisha A. Buck, Vice-President; John H. Rice, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Edward S. Herrera, Assistant Secre- 
tary: F. M. de Prida, General Agent in Mexico; Charles Al- 
bert Prince, Clerk. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. Frank Tyrrell is ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the Western Division, with office 
in Moberly, Mo. He was recently General Foreman of the 
Fort Wayne shops. 


West End d& East Point.—The incorporators of this 
Georgia company are: R. H. Caldwell, Lewis Cook, G. H. 
Culberson, O. I. Culberson. 


Western & Atlantic.—General Freight Agent Joseph M. 
Brown issues the following circular dated Oct. 5: ‘* Taking 
effect this day, the following appointments are announced: 
Mr. W. H. Trezevant is promoted from the position of South- 
eastern Agent, and becomes General Southeastern Agent of 
this: company, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
George M. Brown is promoted from the position of Soliciting 
Agent in Florida, and becomes Southeastern Agent for the 
territory extending from Atlanta to Charlotte, N. C., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Savannah, Ga., aud Macon, Ga., inclusive. His 
headquarters, until further notice, will also be in Atlanta.” 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—The new board met in 
New York, Oct. 20, and re-elected the old officers, as follows: 
President, Norvin Green; Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Thomas T. Eckert: Vice-Presidents, John Van Horne, 
George J. Gould, Robert C. Clowry; Acting Vice-President 
and Auditor, J. B. Van Every; Secretary, A. R. Brewer; 
Treasurer, R. H. Rochester: Attorney, George H. Fearon; 
Executive Committee, Norvin Green, Thomas T. Eckert, Jay 
Gould, John J. Terry, Russell Sage. Joho Van Horne, Alonzo 
B. Cornell, Samuel Sloan, Sidney Dillon, George J. Gould, 
Robert C. Clowry. 


Wichita & Trinidad.--The directors of this new company 
are: R. J. Simpson. Anthony, Kan. ; J. Broaddus, Wiliam 
Kipp, M. Walser, Wichita, Kan.; H. Dalhoff, Edwards, Kan. 








Mr. William Kipp is President ; R. J. Simpson, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; J. Broaddus, Chief Engineer. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. D. C. Bachelor has resigned his position as Train- 
master of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road. 


—Mr. E. C. Gibson has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the St. Louis & Hannibal road. 





—Mr. Elijah Smith, of Boston, has resigned his position as 
President of the Central Iowa Company. 


—Mr. W. I. Fox has resigned his position as Superintendent 
of the Western Division of the Fitchburg Railroad. 


—Mr. C. P. Kennedy has resigned his position as Trave!- 
ing Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road, 


—Mr. C. W. Wood has resigned his position as Train- 
master and Assistant Superintendent of the Housatonic 
Railroad. 


—Mr. P. H. Houlahan has resigned his position as Master 
of Transportation of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas road, 
to take effect Nov. 1, and will remove to Chicago. 


—Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, O., has resigned his 
position as Second Vice-President of the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo Co. He has also resigned as a director of 
the company. 


—Mr. F. A. White has'resigned his position as Superintend- 
ent of Construction on the New York, Rutland & Montreal 
road, the work of rebuilding the line having been substan- 
tially completed. 


—Mr. W. W. Peabody, who has been for some time Presi- 
dent of the Ohio & Mississippi Co., and who was chosen 
General Manager at the recent election. has tendered his 
resignation of that position, to take effect Nov. 1 next. 
—Mr. W. R. Crumpton has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas road, to 
take effect Nov. 1. Mr. Crumpton, it is stated, will engage 
in commercial business in Chicago, giving up railroading al- 
together. 

—Mr. William Fuller, who has just been appointed 
Mechanical Superintendent of the Colorado Midland road, 
was for many years Master Mechanic of the Atlantic & Great 
Western, now the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road. 
Mr. Fuller will have full charge of the construction of the 
company’s shops, which are intended to be very complete. 
—Mr. N. W. Eayrs has accepted a position as Assistant 
Superintendent of Construction of the St. Louis Bridge & 
Tunnel Co. Mr. Eayrs was recently Engineer of Mainte- 
aance of Way of the Western Division of the New York & 
New England road, and previously held a similar position on 
the Troy & Greenfield road and Hoosac Tunnel. 

—Mr. Joseph K. Sharp, who died in Washington, Oct. 7, 
aged 60 years, had been for 40 years employed on the North- 
ern Central and its allied lines. He entered the service of 
the road as brakeman when 20 years old and gradually 
worked his way up. At the time of his death he was Assist- 
ant Trainmaster of the Baltimore & Potomac road. 

—Mr. Jobn E. Chamberlin, who died at his home at South 
Newbury, Vt., Oct. 7, aged 79 years, was formerly an ex- 
tensive railroad contractor, and did work on many New Eng- 
land roads. His largest and almost his latest work was on 
the White Mountains extension of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal road. He was father of Mr. H. E. Chamberlin, 
Superintendent of the Concord Railroad. 

—Mr. D. B. Robinson, formerly General Manager of the 
Mexican Central road, and for a year past General Manager of 
the Atlantic & Pacific, has resigned the last named position to 
take charge, as General Manager, of the new Colorado Mid- 
land road. Before going to Mexico, Mr. Robinson was Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, 
and had previously served on the Central Pacific and the 
Central Vermont roads. 


—Mr. T. A. Bissell, for some time past Superintendent of 
the works of the Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., at 
Dayton, O., has resigned that position to take charge of the 
shops of the New York Central Sleeping Car Co. at Buffalo, 
N. Y.. as Superintendent of Construction and Repairs. Mr. 
Bissell has had many years’ experience as a railroad man and 
has a high reputation asa car-builder of ability and experi- 
ence. 

—Mr. James A. Dupee died very suddenly in Lowell. 
Mass., Oct. 18, aged 65 years. He has been for a year past 
a prominent business man of Boston, and for 16 years past 
treasurer of the Hamilton and Appleton manufacturing com 
panies of Lowell. Mr. Dupee has been for a number of 
years a director of the Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad 
Co. He was also for some time a director of the old Boston, 
Hartford & Erie Co., and was President of the company for 
a short time. 


~—-Capt. John A. Gee has reigned the office of Superintend- 
ent of the Atlantic & Danville Railroad, which position be has 
held for nearly a year. with headquarters at Hicksford. In 
severing his connection with that road he received highly 
complimentary letters from the directors, who earnestly re- 
quested a withdrawal of his resignation. Captain Gee will, 
it is understood, accept the position he formerly held with 
the Richmond & Danville. 

—Mr. John Taylor, who represents those English stockhold- 
ers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. who joined in the re- 
cent meeting in London, arrived in New York on the ‘‘ Um- 
bria,” Oct. 18. Mr. Taylor has frequently visited this coun- 
try before, and has taken part in several of the annual meet- 
ings of the company. The object of his present visit is to 
urge upon the management a distribution of the surplus, and 
the application of the entire net earnings to dividends. 

—Mr. John F. Barnard, the new President of the Ohio & 
Mississippi Co., is a civil engineer by profession, and first be- 
gan work as an assistant on the Portland end of the Grand 
Trunk road. He remained on the Grand Trunk for 10 
years, and was for four years Chief Engineer of the Carrillon 
& Grenville road in Canada. In 1869 he went to Missouri as 
Chief Engineer of the Missouri Valley road, and when that 
road was merged in the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs he was made Chief Engineer of the consolidated line. 
In 1872 he was made Chief Engineer and Superintendent of 
the St. Joseph & Denver City road, but a year later returned 
to the Kansas City. St. Joseph & Council Bluffs as General 
Superintendent, and has since held that position, In 1884 
he was appointed General Manager of the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph road also, both lines being controlled by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Co. It will be seen that Mr. Barnard 
has had long experience in the construction and management 
of railroads. He will act as General Manager of the road as 
well as President. 

—The Buffalo Courier of Oct. 19 says: ** The very many 
friends in Buffalo of Thomas W. Frederick, formerly Maste! 
Mechanic of the Buffalo Division of the West Shore, and 
subsequently General Inspector of the motive power of that 
road, willlearn with sincere sorrow of his death on Oct. 3, 
at Para, South America, 10 days after hi< arrival there. He 
was sent out as the representative of the Westinghouse Ail 





Brake Co., of Pittsburgh, and, after a year’s absence, oa 
to return and then go back and take exclusive charge of the 
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company’s interests on that continent. The sad news of his 
untimely end was not received here until yesterday. Mr. 
Frederick was only 29 years of age, and was regarded as a 
young man or rare ability and great promise. He was 
a graduate of the Lehigh University and spoke several lan- 
guages, among which was the Portuguese. The Westinghouse 
Co. realized that the latter advantage would be invaluable 
tothem. In addition to his knowledge of mechanics he was 
a student of astronomy and a great lover of the fine arts. 
When appointed Master Mechanic on the West Shore road, 
he was the youngest man holding such a position in the coun- 
try. It will be remembered that upon leaving his Buffalo 
position the employés connected with the Motive Power De- 
partment presented him with a fine watch chain, suitably in- 
scribed. Mr. Frederick will be remembered as a most genial 
man, who enjoyed the good will of all who knew him, and 
“= re held in the highest esteem both in railroad and so- 
clal circies, 


—Mr. Thomas M. Carnegie died at his residence at Home- 
wood, Pa., Oct. 19, of pneumonia, after a short illness. Like 
his brother, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, he had a remarkable 
career. He was born in humble circumstances at Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, Oct. 2, 1843, and came to America and went 
to Pittsburgh with his father, mother and brother in 1847. 
He was first engaged, when young, in the telegraphic depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., where his brother 
Andrew bad been previously employed, and became an ex- 
pert operator. He was worth $2,000,000 at the time of his 
death. In the year 1860, when but 18 years old, he entered 
into partnership with Messrs. Andrew Kloman & Henry 
Phipps, Jr., in the operation of a small iron mill, which was 
erected on the site of the present Twenty-ninth street works, 
Pittsburgh. In 1865 the firm of Kloman & Phipps con- 
solidated with the Cyclops Iron Co., of which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and Thomas N. Miller were the 
principal owners. The business was continued under the 
name of the Union Iron Mills. ‘The firm built the first 
Lucy Furnace in Pittsburgh in 1871, and in 1873 became part 
ners in the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, by purchasing the 
interests of the cutside and smaller partners. They after- 
ward consolidated their Edgar Thomson Steel Works, Union 
Iron Mills, Larimer Coke Works, Scotia ore mines, and Lucy 
furnaces under the firm name of Carnegie Brothers, Limited, 
Mr. Thomas M. Carnegie being elected Chairmaa on April 1, 
1881, which position he held up to the time of bis death. He 
was also an equal holder in all the interests and enterprises 
of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, and a large stoctholder 
and director in the H. C. Frick Coke Works and the New 
York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co. He was also at the time of 
his death a director in the Keystone Bridge Works. He was 
for years a director in the Lawrence and Third National 
banks in Pittsburgh. Some years ago he bought the old Dun- 
geness estate, Cumberland Island, off the coast of Georgia, 
and there built a maguificent winter residence. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 9 are reported as 
follows : 











1886. 1855. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Anuthracite........ .. ... 766 843 787,731 D. 20.878 26 
tf astera bituwinous..... 276.993 247.343 I. 23,650 9.6 
SOs Ses arnpitubinisd, Caw Saati 65,909 43.508 I. 22,401 515 

The demand for anthracite continues good and the stocks 
at tidewater are notincreasing. Pricesare maintained much 
better than was expe:ted. 

The bituminous coal trade is active, and shippers are com 
plaining of a sbort supply of cars ; this, however, is the usual 
complaint about this season. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Oct. 16 
were 76,700 tons, Total to Oct. 16 this year, 1,899,985; 
last year, 2,181,881; decrease, 281,896 tons, or 12.9 per 
cent, 

Pennsylvania Railroad coal tonnage for the week ending 
Oct. 16 was : 








Coal. Coke. Total. 1885. 
Line of road.... .... 158,258 69,116 227,374 223,697 
From other lines... .. 66 444 625 67.0.9 109,296 
Total... Pe ae 224.702 69,741 294 443 332,993 


Year to Oct. 16...... 9,062.548 2.697.357 11,759.905 10,823,051 
Decrcase for the week, 38,550 tons, or 11.6 per cent. : 
increase for the year, 936,854 tons, or 8.7 per cent. 
Anthracite Coal Tonnage. 
Anthracite coal tonnage for September and the nine months 
to Sept. 30 is given as follows by Mr. John H. Jones, the 
Official Accountant, the statement including the entire pro- 
duction of anthracite coal, excepting that consumed by em- 
ployés and for steam and heating purposes about the mines : 


-—-September.— —-Nine months -— 

18386. 1885. 1886. 1885, 

Phila. & Rerding.. ... 1,084,257 1 166,062 8,110,899 &,133.291 
Lehigh Valley .......... 533,112 651,033 4.293,960 4.117.110 


Del., Lack. & West.. 452.971 524016 3,615,260 3,428 492 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co... £92,832 359,961 2,494,245 2,211,416 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. 322.285 331,182 2,571,884 2,442,178 





Pennsvivania Coal Co.. 155,75t 161,154 074,566 1,012,148 
N.Y.,L. EB. @W..... .. 55,866 65,775 524,384 440,787 
MOM Sie! anda ...2,896.472 3,259,183 22.535,198 21,785,422 


Decrease for the month, 362,711 tons, or 11.1 per cent. ; 
increase for the year, 749,776 tons, or 3.4 per cent. All the 
companies show decreases for September ; all show increases 
for the year except the Reading, whose tonnage decreased 0.3 
per cent., and the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 3.6 per cent. 

The actual division of tonnage for the nine months was as 
follows, comparisons being made with last year and 1884 : 





1886. 1885. 1884- 

Philadelpbia & Reading 36.0 37.3 36.3 
LANE) WONT og 9:09. .0=s000000:s'00:,. ae 189 19.3 
Del., Lack. & Western ........... 160 15.7 169 
Del & Hudson Canal Co.... .. .. 11.1 10 2 11.6 
Penpsyivania Railroad Co...... + Cam 11.2 107 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. ...... ... 43 4.7 4.5 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western. .... 2.4 2.0 1.3 
a pnerdinatnad ae 100.0 100.0 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points, Sept. 
30, 1886, was 518,306 tons; on Aug. 31, 1886, 649,059 tons ; 
decrease, 130,753 tons, or 20.1 per cent., during the month. 


Central Traffic Association. 
A Chicago dispatch of Oct. 19 says: ‘‘Mr. E. P. Wilson, 
Arbitrator for the Passenger Department of the Central 
Traffic Association, has rendered an important decision re- 
garding tbe demands of the Wabash, the Bee Line and the 
Ohio & Mississippi railroads on tariff rates and differentials 
on business from St. Louis to New York. The substance of 
the decision is astollows: First, that tariff rates be maintained 
by the Wabash upon first-class tickets sold by that company 
over its Lake Shore and New York Central connections. By 
its other routes a differential of $2 may be used. Second, 
the differential of $2 on first-class tickets in favor of the Bee 
Line may remain undisturbed. Third, that the differential 
allotted to the Ohio & Mississippi upon first-class;business by 
its through car lines be reduced to $1, but it may retain by 


its other connections a differential of $2. Fourth, the rates | 


u pon second-ciass business by all lines to remain unchanged .” 





Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 


Nine months to Sept 30: 
1886 


4 1885 ne. or Dec P. « 
Ala. Gt. South... 29,722 $757,577 I. $72,145 94 
Bur.,C. R. & No. 2,019,656 2,164,096 D. 144,440 6.7 
California South. 493,649 eT Fee vy 
Cin.,N.O0.& T.P. 2,034,272 1,909 998 I. 194275 6.4 
Cleve. & Caaton.. 262,447 215.197 I. 47,250 21.9 
Net earnings... 72 65% 40,136 I. 32,517 81.2 
Den. & R, G. W.. 736.707 715.496 LL. 1,211 2.9 
Lou., Ev. & St. L 628.69: 516,452 I. 112,241 217 
Lou.. N. A. & C. 1,346,350 1,204,966 I. 141,384 11.7 
Net earnings... 419,395 221,742 I. 197,053 892 
Mion &N.W... 316,843 iy ie ‘ 
Mobile & Obio... 1,297.438 1,496.333 D. 190,845 12.8 
Nash., C.& St. L. 1,743,856 567.866 I. 175,990 11.2 
Net earnings... 696.416 635,087 I. 61,329 9.7 
N.Orl.&N. & ... 422.145 461,506 D. 39,361 8.5 
Tol. & Ohio Cent. 567,142 reer er neee 
Vicks. & Mer..... 343,457 298.228 I, 44,229 14.8 
Vick., Shre. & P. 311,970 259,097 I. 52,873 204 
Eight months to Aug. 31: 
Georgia Pacific... $475.982 $390,969 [. $85,013 21.7 
Main~ Central.... 1,945,832 1,831,127 I. 114.705 6.3 
Net earnings.... 766,802 698,085 [. 68,717 9.8 
So. Pacific Uo.: 
Atlantic Ssstem 5,390 658 5,441.899 D. 51,24l 0.9 
Net earnings... 1,234,472 2,.786589 D. 844,197 406 
Pacific System.. 14,892,516 13,788,777 IL. 1,104.739 §=8.0 
Net earnings. 7,413,357 7,237,145 IL. © 176,212 2.4 
Month of July: 
California South.. EE 6d aki) od emai — 
Deficit........ 2 210 a a won 
Rome, Wat. & Og. 248,065 $216,082 I. $31.983 14.8 
Net earoinzs... 105,126 81,309 I, 23,817 29.4 
Month of August: 
Cairo, V. & C..... $60,777 $42,025 I $18.752 44.7 
Net earnings.. .. 14,596 7.054 I 7,542 106.9 
Georgia Pacific. . 69,809 51,013 I. 18.7 36 8 
Maive Central.... 307,352 279.082 I. 28.270 1.1 
Net earnings... 163,547 142.256 I 21,291 15.0 
Rome, W. & Og.. 307,972 244.418 T 64,554 26.0 
Net earnings... 169.408 115,099 I 54,5) 47.2 
So. Pacific Co : 
Atlantic System 686.785 766,210 D. 79.425 103 
Net earnings . 183.899 331.733 D. 147834 44.1 
Pacifi: System.. 2,120,826 1,900.362 I 220,464 11.6 
Net earnings.. 1,067,729 1,080,028 D. 12,299 1.2 
Month of September : 
Ala. Gt. South... $104,428 $90,523 I. $13,905 15.4 
Bur., UC. R. & No. 207,854 299,973 D. 2119 O07 
California South. 73 504 Cem Li hee 
Cin. & Kastern... 19,848 14.704 I. 5,144 35.0 
Cin , J. & Mack.. 21,342 15.4 [. 5.838 37.7 
Cin., N.O &T. P. 251,312 241.225 IL. 10,087 4.2 
Cleve. & Canton.. 33,807 24,892 I. 895 357 
Net earnings.... 9,823 6,467 L 3.356 51.6 
Den. & R.G. W.. 89,000 99.045 D. 19045 192 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 69,046 65.028 I. 4.018 6.2 
Lou , Ev. & St. L. 88,217 65,547 I 22.670 344 
Mobile & Ohio... 154 944 190,038 D 35.094 185 
Nash., C. & st. L. 223,311 192.865 I. 30,446 158 
Ne! earnings... 86,859 79.646 I. 7,193 9.0 
N. Ori. &N.E ... 45045 45,874 I. 71 0.2 
Valley, of Ohio... 63.967 46 944 I 7,023 14.9 
Vicks & Mer..... 36.401 30.883 D 32 13 
Veen., @ @ © +0» 44,395 39,994 I 4,40L 11.0 
First week in October : 
E. Ten, Va. & G. $2,424 $81.571 I. $10,863 120 
Grand Trunk.... 380,079 329 7: & 50 340 «215.3 
Mem. & Charles. 36,147 29,845 I. €,302 21.1 
Wisconsin Cent .. 30,351 30,015 L 336 11 
Second week in October : 
Buf ,.N Y.& P.. $52,600 $54.100 D. $1500 28 
buff., R. & Pitts. 30,705 26,913 T. $3,792 14.0 
Cairo, V. & ..... 13,885 9359 L 4,526 48.2 
Canadian Pacific. 238,000 203.000 I. 350°0 17.2 
‘‘entral Iowa...... 38 827 49.756 Dz 3.949 100 
Chic. & Alton.... 20: .964 195 954 L 6,010 3.1 
Chic. & Atlantic.. 35,397 28 087 =I. 7,310 26.1 
Chi. & East. Il.. 41,214 39 679 I. 1,545 38 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 631,000 624,460 L 6.540 1.0 
Uric. & N. W.... 6:3:3.700 9600 L. 14,100 2.3 
C., St. P.,M.&O. 143,800 148,600 D. 4800 3.3 
cS 5.05. o. & ©. 59 435 50,626 I. 8.815 17.4 
Den & R.G....... 152,692 141.446 L. 11,246 79 
Det , Lan. & No.. 24,505 27,409 D. 2,904 106 
Iilinois Central... 270,200 276 272 VD. 6,072 2.9 
Iowa lines.. ... 50.200 42.329 I, 7871 18.7 
Long Island...... 61,452 51,591 I, 9,861 19.0 
Louisv. & Nash.. 313,770 273.310 L 0460 14.8 
Mil., L. 8. & W.. 62,705 36,345 I. 26.360 72.6 
Mil & Northern.. 14.121 12,162 L 1.959 16. 
Norfolk & West.. 89 104 61,088 I. 28.016 459 
St. L. & San F... 116,200 98,500 L. 17700 18.0 
St. P. & Duluth. 47. 40, 1 7.354 189 
Wab., St. L. & P.. 296,000 273,000 I. 22,000 84 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the month ending Oct. 15 is reported 
as follows, in bales : 


interior markets : 1886. L885. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
MOORE. co ccess 0 ccosesssee SORBEL BORE ££. 21607 7.3 
Shipments..... .... ........ 130,164 121.987 I. 8,167 67 
Stock, Oct. 15....... .. .... 143,852 119132 I. 24,720 20.8 

Seaports : 

Receipts.. .. ....... ....... 230,288 231,491 D. 1,203 0.5 
SEE xreseesccces dace .. 136,704 139.713 D. 3.009 2.1 
Stock, Oct, 15 .. 449,738 459,990 D. 10,252 2.2 





The total movement from plantations for the crop year t 
Oct. 15 is estimated at 964,206 bales, against 1,013,918 last 
year, 989,078 in 1884 and 1,174,190 in 1883. 


Southern Passenger Committee. 


The Southern Passenger Committee met in New York last 
week and after a two days’ meeting and much discussion 
agreed upon rates to southern points for the winter. 


Traffic Notes. 

The lines interested in lowa traffic have agreed to a reduction 
of 25 per cent. from the regular tariff rates, where the rates 
are $40 or over per car, to be made on shipments of stock 
cattle (valuation not to exceed $100 per head, agents to take 
release) from Chicago, Milwaukee and points common there- 
with, to all points in Iowa on the lines of the roads in interest. 
By the term “stock cattle” it is intended to cover only such 
shipments of young stock as are intended for feeding pur- 
Commissioner Midgley has notified the companies in the 
Southwestern Railway Association that the Wabash has 
asked for a new division of business. 

A meeting of the Chicago-Ohio River Pool was held in 
Chicago last week, but no business of special importance was 
transacted. 

The special committee to prepare a plan for the South- 
western passenger pool completed its work in Chicago last 
week. The plan was to be submitted at a general meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 21. 

The Lake Erie Coal Pool. 
The Cleveland Leader of Oct. 19 says: ‘‘ A meeting of the 
general freight agents of the roads included in the Lake Erie | 
coal pool was held yesterday at the Stillman. There were , 
present E. T. Affleck, Division Freight Agent of the Ballti- | 
more & Ohio; Hudson Fitch, Freight Agent of the Toledo & 





Obio Central; T. J. Jewett, General Freight Agent of the 
Cleveland & Murietta; W. H. Grout, General Freight Agent 
of the Cleveland, Lorain & ae and W. A. Mills, 
General Freight ge of the Hocking Valley. The pool bas 
manifestly acqui a considerable degree of solidity, for it 
has arrived at that stage when the B pe aye mrens and general 
managers of the road have turned it over to the freight 
agents for details. The latter were in session for several 
hours yesterday afternoon, perfecting the plans that had been 
outlined for them in consequence of the increased scope of 
the pool.” 

The pool is made up of transportation companies entirely, 
and its object is to regulate and maintain rates. It is not in- 
tended to regulate the production or prices of coal, although 
the prices will, of course, be affected by the rates of freight. 


Boston Traffic Notes. 


During September 10,144 loaded cars bound east and 
3,649 going west passed through the Hoosac Tunnel, the 
largest number in its history : 5,336 empty cars was the total 
for east and west. 


San Francisco Wheat Exports. 
Exports of flour and wheat from San Francisco for the three 
months of the California crop year ending Sept. 30 were as 
follows, flour in barrels and wheat iu bushels, flour being re- 
duced to wheat in the totals : 





1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 

POR ewhs 6s saswe 270,843 206.326 64.517 31.3 
Wheat....... ..... ..5,749,083 2,117,257 3,631,826 171.5 
Total, bushels....... 7,103,298 3,148,887 3,954,411 125.6 


Of the wheat, 75.7 per cent. went to Great Britain, and 
17.9 per cent. to France. Great Britain also took 63.5 per 
cent. of the flour; 36.3 per cent. went to China and Japan, 
those countries being large buyers of flour, but not of grain. 


Chicago Shipments Eastward. 
The Board of Trade reports east-bound shipments from Chi- 


cago for the week ending Oct. 16 as follows, in tons, the re- 
port including local as well as through shipments : 


Toos. t.c Tons. P.c. 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk.. .3,482 8.4 | Pitts., Ft. W. & C...6.046 146 
Mich Central... ....5.417 13.1) Chi., St. L. & Pitts..9,161 22.2 
Lake Shore ... .....7,404 17.9| Balt. & Ohio..... . 2587 63 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L..3.799 9.2) C. Ind ,8St L. &C..3,451 83 





The total shipments for the week were thus 41,347 tons, a 
decrease of 2,209 tons, or 5.1 per cent., from the preceding 
week. 

Shipments for six weeks past by these reports have been, 
in tons: 


————_— — — — -— —— Week ending —— —- —~-——— —— —  . 
Sept.11. Sept. 18. Sept. 25. Out. 2. Oct. 9. Oct. 16. 
38.490 42,468 36,023 36,122 48 556 41,347 


Shipments by the Chicago & Atlantic road are not reported, 
and are not included in the totals given above. 


Indianapolis Car Movement. 


Tbe number of cars received and forwarded at Indianapolis 
bas been : 
—Week endiog. - — —— — 
Sept.18 Sept 25. Oct. 2. Oct. &. Oct. 16. 
1886—Total...... 21 198 2',391 22.488 goepae 
Loaded ... 18,546 18 #48 18.701 19 857 19,855 
1885—Total...... as whe 21.240 =. 23.916 osee os ¢ 
Loaded... ...... 18,602 19,107 18,380 18,597 
East-bound tonnage keeps up well and west-bound tonnage 
is very large, making the proportion of empty cars small. 














RAILROAD LAW. 


Receiver's Certificates—Priority of Mortgages. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the decision just rendered by the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of the Metropolitan Trust 
Co. against the Tonawanda Valley & Cuba Railroad Co. and 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., reversing the decision of the 
General Term at Buffalo, and setting aside as void receivers’ 
certificates issued to pay employés of a railroad during the 
three months next preceding the receiver's appointment. 

** The action was brought to foreclose a mortgage made by 
the railroad company. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
was the holder of a prior mortgage. Both trust companies 
appealed from an order authorizing the Receiver to issue 
certificates to settle the pay rolls for the three muntbs next 
preceding his appointment, and also to meet his own defi- 
ciency for supplies in operating the road. The trust com- 
panies were sustained on both points, and the certificates set 
aside. 

‘The Court in its opinion, which was rendered by Judge 
Danforth, says that it is unable to discover any principle 
upon which the claims of the employés for labor performed 
before the appointment of the receiver can be so extended as 
to diminish or impair or postpone the lien of the mortgages ; 
that the order requires their payment out of the property of 
other creditors : that the argument in its support is that the 
value of the mortgage lien has been enhanced by the labor of 
the workmen, but that under such a plea the lienor might be 
entirely defeated and his mortgage be rendered useless, and 
that the courts have no power to sanction such q result. Then 
comes the following very significant language, clearly show- 
ing the determination of the Court to wulk in the old paths: 
‘It is going a great way in that direction t> permit, as it is 
true courts sometimes have permitted, a receiver of an insol- 
vent railroad corporation to pay for materials and labor pro- 
cured by him after his appointment, necessary to the run- 
ning of the road it may be, but not the winding up of the af- 
fairs of the corporation. The propriety of that practice we 
are not called upon to review. 

** As to the other item appealed from—his deficiency for sup- 
plies used in operating the road, which it appeared be had no 
funds to pay, the Court refused to sustain it because it found 
in the papers no statement of the consideration or cause of 
the indebtedne s, and nothing to show that the debts were 
necessarily incurred.” 





Injury—Negligence of Fellow-Servant. 

In the case of Stupak against the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Co., the Indiana Supreme Court reverses the de- 
cision of the lower court, holding as follows: 

1. The master is not liable in damages to an employé for 
an injury caused or occasioned by the negligence, whether 
of omission or commission, of a co-employé or fellow-ser- 
vant. The liability to injury resulting from the negligence 
of his co-employés is one of the risks which each employé en- 
gaging with others in the service of acommon master takes 
on himself. Such a liability to injury is a hazard incident to 
the nature of the service into which the employé enters, and 
against which the master is not an insurer, in the absence of 
an express contract to that effect. Nor is the master ren- 
dered liable by the fact, if it be the fact, that the injured 
employé is inferior in grade of employment to the co-employé 
through whose negligence the injury is caused, if both were 
employed in the same general business. iA 

2. When a servant shows in his complaint that the injury 
for which he sues the master was caused by the negligence of 
his fellow-servant, he must also allege in his complaint either 
that the master had not exercised ordinary care and prudence 
in the employment of such fellow-servants or that it had re- 
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was negligent in the discharge of his duties. The servant 
should also aver that he had no knowledge of the negligent | 


| . . . “a9 ete 
ained him in its service after it had received notice that he | made on the application of counsel representing the company | projected and partly graded some 10 years ago. Contracts 


and the trustees of the adjustment mortgage bonds. Mr. | 
Henry S. Little is still Receiver, but his present authority | 


for the work have been let and the rails purchased, and the 
work is to be pushed as fast as possible. The lengtk of this 


habits of bis fellow-servant. An allegation that he ‘‘ was | applies only to the settlement of debts and claims contracted | line, from Killbuck to Dresden, is 34 miles. 


wholly unacquainted with,” etc., does not meet this objection. | 
3. The complaint shows that the plaintiff was employed on 

the construction train six weeks, during which time the fel- 
low-servant, through whose negligence it is claimed the in- | 
juries occurred, was the engineer, and no excuse is alleged | 
or remaining in the service of the company after he knew or | 
ought to have known of the engineer’s negligence. The com- 
plaint is bad for failing to allege an excuse. 











OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Alabama & Tennessee.—This company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation in Alabama to build a railroad from 
Florence, on the Tennessee River, northward to the Tennes- 
see state line, to connect with a road to be built in Tennes- 
see, 
Allegheny Valley.—The Court has received a petition 
from the Receiver of this road for leave to purchase a shift- 
ing engine and 150 new freight cars, and to sell 100 oil tank 
cars. The Court directed notice to be given, in order that 
parties im interest may present objections, if they have any, 
ou Nov. 3. 


Ashtabula & Pittsburgh .—It is said that the Pennsyl- 
vania Co., which owns this road, will shortly begin an ex- 
tension of some 15 miles, from the present terminus at 
Youngstown, O., to Wampum, Pa., the terminus of the New 
Brighton & New Castle read. The object of this extension is 
to provide a shorter line, with easier grades, than the one 
now in use, for the large traffic carried over this road, which 
consists chiefly of iron ore, carried from Lake Erie to the 
furnaces in Pittsburgh and in the Shenango Valley, and in 
coal carried to the lake. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—On the extension of 
the Southern Kansas line through the Indian Territory some 
60 miles are now graded. The work is progressing rapidly. 
The track is laid from the starting poiut at Arkansas City, 
Kan., southward for 25 miles. <A very large force is em- 
ployed on this work. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville —At a meeting of the direc- 
tors in Atlanta, Ga., last week, it was announced that stock 
subscriptions had m secured to an amount sufficient to 

rade the road. The board resolved to wait a short time 
onger, until more subscriptions had been made, before be- 
ginning work. If the expected amount is secured the direc- 
tors promise to have the road completed within a year from 
the present time. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—It is said that the arrangement 
under which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco companies are to guarantee interest 
on the Atlantic & Pacific firsts at 4 per cent. is nearly com- 
pleted. It is understood that the guarantee will not be a 
joint one, but that each of the companies will guarantee in- 
terest on half the bonds. 


Bath & Hammondsport.—Tbis road has been sold by 
Captain Allen Wood, of Hammondsport, N. Y., who has 
owned it for some time. to Mr. Henry Stebbins, of Canan- 
daigua, N.'Y., for $85,000. The road is of 3-ft. gauge and ex- 
tends from Hammondsport, N. Y.,on Lake Keuka, to Bath, 
on the Erie road, a distance of 9 miles. It has a considerable 
local business and in the summer time does a large passenger 
excursion business. 


Beech Creek.—As noted more fully elsewhere, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has confirmed the decision of 
the Common Pleas enjoining the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
and the Northern Central Co. from completing the purchase 
of a controlimg interest in the stock of this company. The 

ound of the decision is the clause in the state constitution 

orbidding the consolidation of parallel und competing roads. 


Boston & Lowell.—The directors of this company have 
agreed on the terms of the lease of the Massachusetts Central 
road, and it will skortly be submitted to the stockholders for 
ratification at a special meeting. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The 
Sioux Falls extension is now completed to the Dakota line, 
82 miles west from the starting point, at Ellsworth, la. 
About 8 miles of track remain to be laid to complete the 
pe rane to Sioux Falls, Dak., and nearly all the grading is 
finish 


California Sout hern.—The statement for J uly and the 
seven months to July 31 isas follows : 








Seven 
July. months. 
Earnings $364,946 
Expenses.. 397,771 
ee ip dain seewaa a $2,210 $32,825 


The expenses still_continue greater than the earnings of the 


Canadian Pacific.—It is reported that this company 
has agreed to buy the Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly roud, 
now ownel by the Central Vermont. The intention proba- 
bly is to make the road a part of the Extension to the mari- 
time provinces, which is known as the International line. 
The road might be used for that purpose ; by itself it is not 
worth much. 


Central, of Georgia.—Atlanta dispatches state that 
large purchases of the stock of this company continue to be 
made by parties represented by General E. P. Alexander, 
and it is reported that the object of these purchases is to se- 
cure a controlling interest in the stock for the Louisville & 
Nashville Co. The annual election takes place in January 
next. The purchases so far have been mainly of smal! hold- 
ings, and it is not known that any of the large blocks have 
changed hands. The stock of the company is very widely 
distributed and a considerable portion of it is held in small 
lots, making it somewhat difficult for outsiders to trace the 
purchases, 


Central Iowa.—The recent election of Mr. A. B. Stick- 
ney, President of the Minnesota & Northwestern Co., to be 
president of this company also, gives color to the report that 
a controlling interest in this road has been sold to the parties 
who are building the Minnesota & Northwestern road. 


Central Massachusetts.—A Boston dispatch says that 
the terms of the lease of this road to the Boston & Lowell Co. 
have been finally agreed upon and will be submitted to the 
stockholders at a meeting to be held Oct. 30. The terms 
agreed upon are substentially as noted heretofore, a rental, 
to be based on the amount of the gross earnings, and a new 
issue of bonds, to be made for the purpose of paying off pres- 
ent debts and extending the road to Northampton. 


Central, of New Jersey.—In Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 
the United States Circuit Court granted an order instituting 
a new receivership for this road and appointed as receivers 


Mr. John 8S. Kennedy, who is a director and Vice-President 
of the com; 


| already granted, is not yet certain. 


under the former receiversbip and has nothing to do witb 
the new appointment. This movement was somewhat un- 
expected, and, it is said. that the application was made and 
tne appointment procured in order to facilitate the reorgani- 
zation of the company. It does not necessarily supersede 
the lease of the road to the Philadelphia & Reading, and it 
is understood that that company will continue to operate the 
railroad for the present ; but the new receivers have taken 
charge of all the assets of the company, and all payments 
under the lease will be made totbem. What action will be 
taken as to the termination of the lease, under the orders 


Central Vermont.—It is reported that this company 
has succeeded iu selling its Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly 
line to the Canadian Pacific. This branch runs from St. 
Johns, P. Q., to Waterloo, 48 miles, and has a small local 
traffic. The Canadian Pacifie will probably use it as part of 
its International line. 


Charlotte, Columbia & \ugusta.—As noted else- 
where, certain stockholders of this company have begun 
suit to set aside the lease of the road to the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Co. The lease was made by the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal Co., holding a majority of the stock, and, 
if is claimed, without the consent of the other stockholders. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—A report comes 
from Boston to the effect that this company is to be con- 
soiidated with the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, and it 
is said that negotiations have been in progress so far that it 
has been agreed that the consolidation shall be on the basis 
of 150 f.r Manitoba stock and ¥0 for Chicago, Burlington 
& Northern. The relations of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Co. and the Manitoba Co. have been friendly for 
some time past, and 1t has been understood that a consider- 
able amount of Manitoba stock is now held in Poston, and by 
parties who are largely interested in the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. Nothing, however, bas heretofore been said 
about the reported consolidation. When the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Northern road was organized the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy took one-third of the stock, and, it is supposed, 
still holds that amount. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Galesburg & 
Rio Branch of this road, which has been under construction 
for some time, is completed and will shortly be opened for 
business, It extends from Galesburg, Ill., northward to Rio, 
121g miles. It is intended to make a shorter connection with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Northern road for business com- 
ing from the southward. 

The Holdrege Branch of this company’s Burlington & Mis- 
souri River line is now completed and opened for business to 
Curtis, Neb , 23 mies beyond the late terminus at Farnam 
and 73 miles from Holdrege. 

Tracklaying is completed on the Omaha & North Platte 
Branch of this company’s Burlington & Missouri River line. 
which runs from Omaha, Neb., southwest, to Ashland. It is 
26 miles in length and is a loop line, or cut-off, 13 miles 
shorter than the old main line between these points. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—On the Kansas City 
Extension of this road the work is making very good pro- 
gress. A large amount of the grading has been completed. 
Tracklaying was recently begun and the rails have already 
been laid for 10 miles,southward from Ottumwa, Ia. It is 
expected that the line will reach, Chillicothe, Mo., this winter 
and that it will be completed to Kansas next season. 

On the branch from Ellendale, Dak., northward to James- 
town grading has been completed from Ellendale to Marengo, 
20 miles, and track has been laid for 10 miles, 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—The statement 
for the half year from April i to Sept. 30 is as follows : 
$1,5°9 87A 

894,482 


Gross earnings 
Races ncceceeanhawsdsseksiesh. AS abs kel eeben menage 


Net earnings ... $615,°93 
Interest and pref. stock cividends 


371,016 





$244,377 
On this suowing the board declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. The board also decided to improve the time 
made on several of the passenger trains. The President was 
authorized to contract for 1,000 new freight cars. - 
It is reported that this company is negotiating for the pur- 
chase or lease of the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan road. 


Surplus for the ha)f year 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, S'. Louis & Chicago.— 
This compauy has begun running a through passenger train 
between Cincinnati and St. Louis, in connection with the 
Vandaha Line. Other arrangements made for through busi- 
ness have givenrise to the report that Baltimore & Ohio 
business between Cincinnati and St. Lows was to be trans- 
ferred to this company. Officers of the company, however, 
state that there is nu foundation for such a report, although 
they hope to secure a share of that business. ‘The new train 
has been put on simply because there is a_ considerable 
amount of business between Cincinn»ti and St. Louis and the 
present was said to be a favorable time for securing it. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—The track on 
this road is now completed to West Alexardria, O., 7 miles 
southward from the late terminus at Lewisburg and 111 
miles from the nortbern terminus at Cecil. The first train to 
the new terminus of the road ran through Oct. 16, and the 
event was celebrated by an excursion and barbecue. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—It is said that 
negotiations for a settlement between this company and the 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western, which leases the road, 
have nearly reached a conclusion, and that a preliminary 
agreement has been made between the presidents of the two 
companies, which will shortly be submitted to the stock- 
holders. Itissaid that this agreement provides for a con- 
solidation of the two companies and the funding of all debts 
of both companies in a 5 per cent. general consolidated 
bond. as fast as present issues can be retired. The stock of 
both companies is to go into the consolidation on an even 
basis, and the Sandusky preferred stock to be exchanged for 
new preferred stock, Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati 
stock to he taken up by an issue of second preferred stock. 
It is also said that the agreement provides for the settlement 
of overdue rental in consolidated bonds. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—Reports are cur- 
rent that this company is negotiating for the sale or lease of 
the road to the Cincinnati. Hamilton & Dayton Co. The 
road runs from Anderson, Ind., northward to Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a distance of 155 miles, and the company has a con- 
tract which gives it the use of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis tracks for 35 miles, from Ander- 
son to Indianapolis. The connection with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton would be made at Indianapolis. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—Work has been be- 


Denver, Memphis & Atlantic.—The following is a 
statement of the track laid on this road during the month of 
September : Chetopa Division, from the Verdigris River to 
a point 4 miles west of Coffeyville, Kan., 6.7 miles; Conway 
ag Division, eastward to a point two miles east of Belle 
Plaine, 8.3 miles, also westward to Kingman, 6.5 miles, 
making a total of 21!¢ miles track laid during the month. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—Tbe plan for the 
reorganization of this road, which is shortly to be sold under 
foreclosure, provides for the issue of $5,000,000 common 
stock, $3,000,000 preferred stock and $1,600,000 first mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds. The old first-mortgage bonds will 
receive $500 in ne w bonds and $700 in preferred stock for 
each $1,000 bond, the income bonds, $500 in preferred 
stock and $1,000 in common stock for each $1,000 bond, and 
the old stock 50 per cent. of its par value in new common 
stock. There will remain under this plan in the treasury of 
the company $1,125,000 in common stock, $654,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $460,000 first mortgage bonds, which will 
be used to provide for the construction of the branch to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, which will be 48 miles long. It is stated 
that nearly al! the holders bave assented tu this plan. 

It is reported tbat as soon as the reorganization of this com- 
pany cap be completed, work will be begun on the extension 
to Sault Ste. Marie. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Duluth, Minn., 
along the south shore of Lake Superior to Marquette, Mich., 
or > a connection with the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette 
road. 


Duluth, Superior & Michigan.—This company was 
lately organized to build a railroad from Duluth, Minn., 
hia Wisconsin to the Montreal River on the Michigan 
ine. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—Track on 
the Lincoln Branch of this road is now laid to Lincoln, Mo., 
23 miles southward from the late terminus at Swedeburg 
and 52 miles from the juuction with the main line at Fre- 
mont. Regular trains were to begin to run to Lincoln this 
week. 

Helena & Red Mountain.—The track is reported 
laid on this road fer 8 miles from Helena, Mont., and work 
is progressing rapidly toward Red Mountain. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—It is reported 
that a plan of reorganization has been adopted which pro- 
vides for a reduction of interest on the bonds of this road, and 
also for a consolidation with the Cincinnati, Sandusky & 
Cleveland road. Negotiations with the last named company 
have been in progress for some time. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—tThe re- 
cent letting of contracts on the grading of the Western 
Division of this road, between Tupelo, Miss., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., resulted in the acceptance of bids as follows: 
Nolan & Colby. of Birmingham, Ala.,.4 sections on the 
Mississippi Division; Ryan & Marstetter, of Kansas City, 
Mo., 9 sections on the Mississippi Division; Garney & Lee, of 
Memphis, Tenn., 8 sections on the Mississippi Division; 
McDorald & Shea, of Vicksburg, Miss., 4 sections on the 
Mississippi Division; J. H. Sullivan, of Memphis, Tenn., the 
remaining 3 sectiors of the Mississippi Division and 4 sec- 
tions on the Alabama Division; Gibson & Co., of West 
Point, Miss., 10 sections on the Alabama Division; Price & 
King, of Birmingham, Ala., 12 sections on the Alabama 
Division. 

The entire road is now under contract, with the exception 
of 14 miles, which will not be let for several months. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the board held last week, the following 
statement was presented for the nine months to Sept. 30 : 








1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

ree $1,346.350 $1.204,966 I. $141,384 7 
Pree 926,955 983.224 D. 56,269 53.7 
Net earnings........ $419,395 $221,742 I. 3197.653 89.2 


The earnings this year were $2,823 gross and $879 net per 
mile of road, and are the largest ever reported for this road. 


Maine Centra!l.—The statement 
eight months to Aug. 31 is as follows : 
——August.—— 


for August and the 


-——Fight montks --— 

















1886. 85. 1886, 1885. 
Eernings........ .....$307.852 $279,082 $1,945,832 $1.831,127 
Expenses.. ...... ... 143,805 138.826 1,179,030 1,133,042 
Net earnings ...... $.63,547 $142,256 766,802 $698,085 


For the eight months the gross earnings increased $114,705, 
or 6.3 per cent., and the expenses $45,988, or 4.1 per cent., 
leaving a gain of $68,717, or 9.8 per cent., in net earnings. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—This company has noti- 
fied the Governor of Georgia that the road is completed to 
the North Carolina line, and has requested him to. inspect the 
work, to see that it has been done according tolaw. ‘The end 
of the track at the state line is 111 miles from Marietta, Ga., 
and 9 miles of track remain to be laid to complete the road 
to the terminus at Murphy, N. C. The grading is all 
finished. 


Mexican National.—Mr. Smithers, representing Mathe- 
son & Co., of London, holders of $5,000,000 of bonds, and 
Gen. Palmer, representing the interests of American holders, 
have come to an agreement in Mexico under which it is un- 
derstood the American and London committees will agree 
upon a joint plan which it isexpected will be satisfactory to 
all parties. The plan will provide for a small prior lien 
issued at the rate of about $9,000 a mile, and an amicable 
foreclosure under which the present firsts will take rank as a 
second mortgage. The new firsts will be redeemable at short 
notice, when the seconds will resume their old: standing as a 
first lien. The objectionable contracts have all been canceled 
_ the new company will be left free to make others in their 
place. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The 
from the Mexican Financier of Oct. 9: 

The uncompleted section of the Merida & Calkinf_Rail- 
road, state of Yucatan, is being kept in good repair. But it 
seems unlikely that the road will be finished for a long time 
to come. 

Tbe Mexican (Vera Cruz) Railway Co. has contracted for 
40,000 steel ties in England at the rate of 4 shillings 4 pence 
each, It is thought they can be landed here and laid at less 
than $2 each, Mexican money. 

The Central Railroad has passed through the rainy season 
with remarkably few delays from washouts. This result is 
due largely to the precautionary measures taken since last 
year’s floods. 

The improved rolling stock which has been placed on the 
Morelos Railroad makes this picturesque route more than 


following notes are 








ay Mr. Joseph S, Harris, who is President 
of the Leh’ oal & Navigation Co. The appointment was 





gun on the branch of this road to Dresden, O., which was 


ever attractive to tourists, The cars are of American make 
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and are equal to the best cars on apy nar por aenee ra‘lway 
in the world. One feature which will elicit deserved com- 
mendation is the large windows which permit ease of obser- 
vation of the remarkable scenery along this route. In fact, 
the cars are veritable observation cars. For a short trip, 
that to Amecameca, at the foot of the volcanoes, is to be 
recommended, but travelers will find ina journey to Cuautla 
and Yautepec, in the warm country below, a hundred points 
of interest. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—As noted elsewhere, it 
is understood that arrangements have been made for closer 
relations between this — and the Central Iowa. . 

Tracklaying on the Dubuque & Northwestern road, which 
forms this company’s extension to. Dubuque, Ia., was com- 
pleted last week. ‘The new line leaves the original line of the 
Minnesota & Northwestern at Hayfield, Ia., and runs south- 
east to Dubuque, a distance of 172 miles, making a line 253 
miles in length from St. Paul to Dubaque. As soon as the 
finishing work is completed the socket force will be 
removed to the company’s line from Freeport, Ill., to Chicago, 
which is 109 miles in length, and on which a considerable 
amount of grading is already completed. 


Missouri Pacific.—The St. Louis & Emporia Branch, 
which was last year completed from Butler, Mo., west to 
Kincaid, Kan., is now completed to Colony, Kan., 12 miles 
west of Kincaid and 68 miles from Butler. This is one of the 
new lines which the company is extending into Central Kan- 

Mobile & West Alabama.—This company is pushin 
the work of rebuilding the old Alabama Grand Trunk road, 
between Mobile and Jackson, and has also a considerable 
force at work grading and clearing the road-bed on the new 
line north of Jackson. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The state- 
ment for September and the three months of the fiscal year 
from July 1 to Sept. 30 is as follows - 


——-September.——. —‘Lhree montts.-— 

) 886. 185. 1886, 1885. 
Earnings...... ....... $223,411 $192,865 $663,054 $540,648 
Expenses .... ........ 136,472 413,219 = 383,832 =: 317,660 
Net earnings.... .... $86,839 $79,546 $279,222 $222,988 
Interest ANG LAXEB........ 6... - cee eeeeeeeeeees 175,106 168,663 
Improvements.... 2.000 coerce: coos soccoes 17,075 15,459 





eke oneenie sae see $192,183 $184,122 


| Ren Te re eee | Pet $87,041 $38,866 

The statement for the three months shows an increase of 
$122,406, or 22.7 per cent., in gross earnings; amincrease of 
$56,284, or 25.2 per cent. in net earnings; and an increase of 
$48,175, or 123.9 per cent., in the surplus over charges. 


Total charges. ........ 


New Brunswick.—This company has had all this season 
several trains and a large force of men employed in ballast- 
ing its line between St, John, N. B., and McAdam Junc- 
tiop. The force employed has ballasted with gravel 82 miles 
of the road, leaving only 10 miles to be completed. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Iin Cleveland last 
week all the briefs in the foreclosure suit were filed by the 
counsel for the different parties in the case. The dispatches 
say that the briefs contain nothing of special interest beyond 
what was brought out at the hearing in the suit. 


Northern Pacific.—The James River Valley Branch of 
this road is now completed to Oakesdale, Dak., 30 miles 
southward of the old terminus at Lamoure and 108 miles 
from the junction with the main line at Fargo. At Oakes- 
dale this line connects with the recent extension of the Chicago 
& Northwestern James River Valley branch. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati last week the expected change in the board was made 
and the road is now under control of the outside stockholders, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Co. retaining only a single representa- 
tive. Reports have been current that the road would lose 
the Baltimore & Ohio business, but this is not at all probable, 
and it is understood that arrangements have been made under 
which friendly relations will be continued, and this road will 
carry a large portion, if not all, of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
St. Louis business. ; 


Ohio River.—Tracklaying on this road is progressing 
steadily, and at late.t accounts the track was laid to a point 
35 miles north of the starting-point at Point Pleasant, W. 
Va., an increase of 11 miles. ‘Tracklaying is also in progress 
from Parkersburg southward, Lut has been delayed some- 
what on that end of the road by bridge work. 


Pennsylvania.—This company’s engineers are now mak- 
ing the final location for the extension of the Pottsville & 
Mahanoy branch of the Schuylkili Valley Division, from 
Frackville, along tbe north side cf Broad Mountain to 
Mahanoy city, and thence through St. Nicholas into Shen- 
andoah. A preliminary survey was made of this branch 
about a year ago and the locating party is going over sub- 
stantially the same ground. ; 

In Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
rendered a decision in the South Pennsylvania Railroad case. 
It was a per curiam — the decrees of the Dauphin 
County Court, and putting the costs on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., the appellants. 

Five distinct appeals were involved, and embraced those 
of the Pennsylvania and the Northern Central companies 
concerning the lease of the Beech Creek; and the Pennsy!- 
vania, the Bedford & Bridgeport, and the Pennsylvania Co., 
as to the lease of the South Pennsylvania. 1n all these cases 
the decision of the lower Court was sustained. 

The decision of the Supreme Court sustains that of Judge 
Simonton, of the Dauphin County Court, in grantiug, at the 
instance of Attorney-General Cassidy, a preljminary injunc- 
tion restraining the transfer of a majority of the stock of the 
Beech Creek Co. to the Northern Central Railway Co. 

The decision also forbids the transfer of the majority of the 
stock of the South Pennsylvania Co. to the Bedtord & 
Bridgeport Railroad Co., a small branch line controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Railpoad-Co. :-This leaves the South Pennsyl- 
vania in the hands of the originators of the scheme, and 
although the control is nominally with the Vanderbilts, it is 
generally supposed to be really with the minority, which 
favors the completion of the road. 

The proceedings against the projected purchase of the South 
Pennsylvania and the Beech Creek roads by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Co. were instituted in the Dauphin County 
Court last fail by Attorney-General Cassidy, of Pennsy!- 
vagia, on suggestion of a minority of the syndicate, who a 

lied for and obtained an injunction from the Dauphin 
Younty Court forbidding a transfer of the stock to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., claiming that the purchase was un- 
constitutional and intended to destroy a competing corpora- 
tion. 

The decision of the lower Court, however, was not rendered 
until Jan. 15 of the present year. It was adverse to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The decision, in the first instance, 
maintained that the South Pennsylvania Railroad is a com- 
peting railroad because of its contracts with other roads at 
its western terminus, whereby all traffic would be trans- 
ported from Port Perry to Pittsburg, making it a compet- 
ing line with the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘ore comple- 





tion itis a parallel, but after completion it is a competing- 
road. The entire opinion, almost, was a recital of the 
facts as brought out at the trial and argument. 

In the matter of the Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwest- 
ern Railroad Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
Northern Central Co., the Dauphin County Court held that 
the evidence did not reqwre its continuance against the other 
defendauts. The Court believed that the Pennsylvania and 
the Northern Central were not in a position to urge that if the 
bargain were fully carried out it would not violate tne con- 
stitutional provision. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at once appealed the cases 
to the Supreme Court, with the result announced above. 

It is said that counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
will present affidavits to the Court and ask for a rehearing, 
on the ground tbat material evidence in the case is still to 
be brought forward. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—The stockholders 
will vote next month on a proposition to issue new general 
mortgage 5s. to be exchan for the outstanding income 

nas, 

It is said that the question of a consolidation with the 
Evansville’& Terre Haute Co., which controls ‘this road, is 
now under consideration. 


Port Royal & Western Carolina.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the consolidation under this name of 
the several lines in South Carolina controlled by the Central 
Railroad Co. of Georgia. These lines include the Port Royal 
& Augusta, the Augusta & Knoxville, the Greenwood, Lau- 
rens & Spartanburg, the Greenville & Laurens and the 
Savannah Valley road, including the lines from Augusta, 
Ga., to Port Royal, from Augusta to Laurens and (Green- 
ville, and from Augusta westward to Anderson, making 334 
miles of road in all. 


Providence Terminal Facilities.—Some five years 
ago the railroads eutering the city of Providence, R. I., asked 
for increased terminal facilities, especially for passenger 
traffic, their business having far outgrown the very limited 
quarters now in use. The City Council appointed a commis- 
sion, which, after working for more than a year, presented a 
carefully prepared plan for accommodating all the railroads. 
The City Council discussed the plan, but failed to take any 
action, and nothing more was done, the commission being 
unable to act further. Ata meeting of the City Council 
held Oct. 19, however, the matter was at last brought up 
ayain, and a resolution was passed instructing the commis- 
sion to report forthwith the present condition of affairs and 
what remains to be done to carry the plan into effect. 


Puget Sound & Gray's Harbor.—The track on this 
road is now laid for 644 miles from Little Skookum, Wash., 
southwest, and the road is carrying a considerable amount 
of lumber to the mills at Blakeley and Little Skookum. The 
road is to be pus ed southward into Chehalis County, with 
the intention of completing it hereafter to Gray’s Harbor, on 
the Pacitic coast. 


Richmond & Danville.—In the Superior Court at 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 19, suit was begun by J. H. Lowrey and 
others, stockholders of the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta 
Co., to set aside the lease of that road to the Danville Co. 
The complaint charges that the lease is against the interest 
of the stockholders, and was completed wittout their legal 
consent. The Court appointed a hearing in the case for Nov. 
15 next. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal Co.—At a 
meeting of the board in New York, Oct. 20, it was decided 
to call a special meeting of the stockholders for Nov. 20. 
to consider important matters. A circular will be issued to 
stockholders, explaining the situation. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.-—-This com- 
pany’s statement for the month ot August is as follows : 





1086. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Barnings 2... .ccccoce $307,972 $244,418 I. $63,554 26.0 
er 138,564 129,319 L 9,245 F.2 
Net earnings... ... $169,408 $115,099 I. $54,309 47.2 
Other receipts.... 503 880 D. 377 42.8 





| 


Net income ........$169,911 $115,979 I. $53,932 4 


5 
The earnings include those of the leased Utica & Black 
River road. 


es 
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St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—The gauge of the 
Missouri & Arkansas Division of this road, extending from 
Bird’s Poimt, Mo., to Texarkana, Tex., 418 miles, was 
changed from 3 ft. to standard gauge Oct. 18. Preparations 
for the change have been in progress for some time, and it 
was quickly and successfully made. Thecompany has now 
on hand 70 new standard gauge locomotives and about 1,200 
cars, and has also on hand sume 1,100 freight cars, which 
require only new trucks to fit them for thestandard gauge. The 
Texas Division of 305 miles will be changed about Nov. 1. 
The preparations are now actively in progress, 


St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wicbita.—On behalf of a 
number of bondholders a suit has been begun to compel the 
officers of the Missouri Pacific Co., which now owns a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of this road, to make an ac- 
counting of the earnings and expenses of the road. It is 
claimed that since the transfer was made the earnings of the 
road have largely increased, and that it is now a profitable 
property, and the bondholders desire to secure payment of 
their overdue interest. The Court has appointed a commis- 
sion to take testimony in the case. 


St. Paul & Duluath.—This company offers $500,000 in 
first mortgage bonds, to be issued by the Duluth Short Line 
Co., and guaranteed by the St. Paul & Duluth Co. The Du- 
luth Short Line is‘to extend from Thomson Junetion to Du- 
luth, a distance of about 25 miles, with a branch to West 
Superior. The new line will give the company an inde- 
pendent road into Duluth, and enable it to give up the use of 
the tracks from Thomson Junction, which it now shares with 
the Northern Pacific and which does not furnish facilities for 
fhe traffic of both companies. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manit oba.—It is announced 
that this company has negotiated the sale of $6,000,000 in 
new 4}¢ per cent. consolidated firsts, with a syndicate con- 
sisting of Kubn, Loeb & Co., Brown Brothers Co. and J. 
Kennedy Todd & Co. These bonds are issued on new mile- 
age constructed, and the proceeds will be used in payment 
for some 600 miles of branch lines, including the Montana 
Extension. About 300 miles of this new road will be com- 
pleted by the close of the present year. 


Shenango & Allegheny.—In the United States Circuit 
Court in Pittsburgh, Oct. 14, a final decree of foreclosure 
and sale was granted against this road, and a Master was 
— to make the sale, after the necessary advertising. 

he sale will take place some time in January next. The 
Court fixed the minimum price at $650,000, of which $50,- 
00 must be paid in cash. 


Shenango Valley. —The directors of this projected line 
have been iating with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Co. for the construction of the road, and it is un- 
derstood that that company has agreed to build it. The road 


is to be a short.Jine conneeting. the Jamestown & Franklin 

Branch of the Lake Shore with the furnaces and coal mines 

= Sharon, Pa. Itis expected todo a large business, if 
uilt. j 


Southern Pacific Co.—This company’s statement for 


August, giving the earnings of the Atlantic System only in 
detail, is as follows : 


-—~-Gross earvings.-.. ——Net earni = 
1866. 1885. 


1886, 1885. 886 
Gal, Har &San Ant. $231.856 $265,660 $52,990 $122.863 
eee, WE SB Bist 3.579 10.655 *1.212 2, 
Louisiana Western.. 54,723 47,439 28,653 22,072 
Morgan’s La. & Tex. 305,504 323,966 70,160 24.429 
N. Y., Tex. & Mex.. 14,478 20,000 3,591 5.649 
Tex. & N. Orleans .. 76,644 98,490 29,717 52,37 





Total, Atlantic Sys. $686 785 $766,210 $183,899 $331,733 
Pacific System... ... 2.120,896 1,900,362 1,067,729 1,080,028 


$2,807,611 $2,666,572 $1,251,628 $1,411,761 





Total, all lines... 

* Deficit. 

Rental received for August of this year was $46,681, mak- 
ing a total of $1,298,309. The.tatal charges amounted to 
$1,162,836 and new construction to $31,806, a total of 
$1,194,642, leaving a surplus of $103,667 for the month. 


The statement for the eight months to Aug. 31, this year, 
is as follows : 





At. System. Pac. System. Total. 
ar $5,390.648 $14,892,516 $20,283,174 
Expenses............ 4,156,186 7,479,159 11,635,345 

Net earnings...$1,234,472 $7,413,357 647 
Add rentals received................ . ¥ pau dno sbenadas “ orsa43 
ne eee at) ee eT $9,021,272 
Interest, rentals, taxes, etc ......... ....... $9,302,688 
Construction and improvements............ 238.413 
—---——- 9 541,101 
ae a ner "$519,829 


The total earnings for the me months, as compared with 
last year, increased $1,052,498, or 5.5 per cent. ; thee 
increased $1,720,483, or 17.4 per cent., the result being a 
decrease of $667,985, or 7.2 per cent., in net earnings, 


South Pennsylvania.—As noted more fully elsewhere, 
the decision ot the Court of Common Pleas enjvining the Bed- 
ford & Bridgeport Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
from acquiring the controlling interest in this road, has been 
confirmed by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. The basis 
of the decision is the constitutional provision forbidding con- 
solidation of parallel and competing lines, 

A meeting of the subscribers to syndicate for building 
this road will be held shortly to consider the effect of the de- 
cision and, it is said, to consider also a plan for resuming 
work on the road. 


Strikes.—The strike of the brakemen on the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio road ended finally last week, che men 
on the Mahoning Division following the example of those 
on the main line in accepting the compromise offered by 
the company. 

The switchmen in the employ of all the railroads at Minne- 
apolis struck Oct. 13, the companies having refused to grant 
an increase of about 10 per cent. in wages. All freight 
traffic was stopped for the time, the strikers killing the yard 
engines and resisting all attempts to put new men at work. 
On Oct. 16 the switchmen in the yards at St. Paul joined the 
Minneapolis strikers, but in a more quiet way, making no 
active demonstrations and contining their efforts to persuad- 
ing the new men brought in to leave work. The companies, 
however, succeeded in moving some freight. On Oct. 18 
application was made to the authorities for police protection, 
and several freight trains were moved, and active prepara- 
tions made for a general resumption of work. 

_On Oct. 19, the Mayor of Minneapolis issued a proclama- 
tion calling on all parties to keep the , and requesting 
them to submit their differences to arbitration. In reply to 
this, General Manager Miller, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, wrote a letter saying that that company would not 
agree to an arbitration in this case. The companies are, ap- 
parently, inclined td'insist upon their right to police protec- 
tion, and also to fill up the strikers’ places with new men. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—The proj- 
ect for building the branch or extension of this road from 
some point on the Northern Division in Gratiot County, Micb., 
to Muskegon, has assumed definite form. Th2 right of way 
and a considerable amount in local subscriptions have been 
secured for the line from the junction to Greenville, some 44 
miles, and agents are now at work on the remaining 46 miles 
beyond Greenville. Should a sufficient amount be secured on 


a —_ line the company agrees to complete it within a 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.—The Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee gives notice that the time in which the first mortgage 
bondholders can deposit their bonds and sign the agreement 
is extended to Oct. 27 next. All bondholders who desire to 
join in the reorganization of the company should deposit 
their bonds with the Farmers’ Loan Trust Co., in New 
York, before that time. 


Vermont Railroad Commission.—Two bills have 
been introduced in the Vermont Legislature at its 
present session, providing for the appointment of a railroad 
commission, with powers similar to that of Massachusette. 
Both bills have been referred to a committee, and will 
probably be united. Vermont has had a railroad commis- 
sioner for a number of years, but his powers have been 
merely nominal and his duties very light. There is said to 
be a strong feeling in the islature that a commission is 
much needed, and, certainly, the railroads of Vermont need 
reguiation quite as much as those of other New England 


states. The bills will be strongly opposed and their passage 
is somewhat doubtful. 


Wabasb, Soman & Rane wr a deed of this 
company’s property was acknowledged in the Federal 
Court, in St. Louis, Oct. 15, by the Master. The deed 
of delivery is made to the Purchasing Committee, 
James F. Joy, Ossian D. Ashley, Thomas L. Hubbard 
and Edgar T. Willes. The Court, on the petition of the 
Committee, granted an order for the sale of some of 
the road’s property at St. Joseph, Mo., for $25,000. An in- 
tervening petition was filed in the case seeking to establish 
a claim of $45,000 in respect of rental coupons of the St. 
Louis, Ottumwa & Cedar Rapids Railroad as a charge 
upon the Wabash funds in the hands of the Receiver and 
Commissioner. 


West End & East Point.—This company has been 


organized in Atlanta, Ga., to build a suburban line from that 
city to East Point, a distance of six miles. 


West Penn & Shenango Connecting.—In Pitts- 


burgh, Oct. 19, the United States Circuit Court granted 
leave to the Fidelity Trust Co., of Philadelphia, trustee, to 
bring suit to foreclose the first mortgage upon this road 
The Court directs that notice be given to the present Re- 
= the road, to W. W. Reed and other parties in in- 





Wichita & Trinidad.—This company has filed articles 
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of incorporation to build a railroad from Wichita, Can., west 
to the Colorado line, and thence to the coal mines about. 


Trinidad. 


York Harbor & Beach.—It is stated that over 
$40,000 of the stock of this proposed road has been sub- 
scribed and a made to float bonds to a sufficient 
amount to complete the road. It will be a narrow gauge, 10 
miles in len leaving the Eastern Railroad at Butler’s 
Crossing, passing through Kittery, Me., crossing York River 
near the barbor and running to Long Beach, Union Bluff 
and Evanston. 








ANNUAL REPORTS 


The folle is an index to the annual reports of railrca 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers of 
the current volume of the Rai/road Gazette: 
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Western North Carolina .. 
Western oe Telegraph Co:: 
West Jers: 
1 Wheeling 4 Lake Erie.......... 698 

Wilmington, Col. & Augusta...1 

Wilmington & Northern.... 
Wilmington & Weldon .. 
4 Wisconsin Central........ ..... 553 
*95 Worcester, Nashua & Roch.....196 
5 1“ Wrightsville & Tennille 





St. Jcseph § & Gi Grand Island. 


This company, as reorzanized, ov owns a line from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to nd, Neb., 252 miles. The statement of the 
company to the New York ‘Stock Exchange gives figures for 
the year ending Aug. 31 lest. 

The com bas &4,600,000 stock, $7,000,000 first-mort- 

ge 6s and $1,680, 000 seeund-mortgage income 5s. There 
is no floating debt. 

The company has recentl 
and feeders in Kansas and 
controlled organizations 

The earnings and i income for the year were as follows : 
Gross earnings ($4,649 ~~ mile) natorasiee “ae vi 1,501 
Expenses (53.3 per cont ).............ceeesvevccsccr cece 624,466 


begun to build several branches 
ebraska through the agency of 








Net earniugs ($2,171 per mile) ...... ........-...---- "$547,035 
eR reer ert oe ae 11,760 
Total we $558.795 
Interest paid ae a eee es 462,000 
Balance, surplus for the p2ar $96.795 





This was the first full year of the company as reorganized. 
The interest charged includes full interest on the first-mort- 
gage bonds and 24 per cent. on the incomes. 


Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern. 


This company operates a line from Louisville, Ky., to Mem- 
his, Tenn., 392.48 miles, with a branch from Cecilia Junc- 
ion, Ky. , to Elizabethtown, 6 miles; 398.48 miles in all, 

with 45. 70 miles of sidings. The report is for the year end- 

ing Dec. 31. Since the close of the year the road has been 
leased to the Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co. 
The company owns the road from Elizabethtown, Ky., 

Memphis, Tenn., 351.58 miles, and bas a perpetual’ lease of 

the road from ‘Louisville to Cecilia Junction, 46.90 miles. 

Desig the year 42.42 miles of iron rails have deen replaced 

with steel rails, leaving but 124.42 miles of iron rails iu the 


| ry stock, 196 coal, 





main line, and ‘it is contemplated to substitute steel rails for 
this remaining ce during 1886. 3 


The equipment includes 64 locomotives; 19 passenger, 2 
combination and 9 baggage, mail and express cars; 466 box, 
479 gondola, 136 flat and 33 caboose cars; 
1 officers’ car and 35 hoarding and tool cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 


EEE EEE EELS LEER eee 

NN cos occ ccn aim, Us. «ee ual suing een oat cos 3 696.00 

a ar RMR SAR a a a IN ade ie 5 1 1508-000 

i RR ae ae ee ee 245,830 

Bills. accounts and balances payable vie Seite ted ole Ute tio% 917,949 
WD veshaienisis Sewicnnkcin ncn’ dotictn ee ucgnmrsa $21,9 993, 379 

Road and equipment... .... .......seesees $19,969,673 

Casb. accounts receivable, etc... .... ...- 390.681 

Company's bonds unsold ... .. .......... 1,527,' 00 

locome account, debit balance...... ..... 106.0 


25 

—— —-- $21,993 379 

The funded debt includes $300,000 Paducah & Elizabeth- 
town 8s and $200,000 first 6s; $6,176,600 consolidated 5s: 
$3,865,400 second consolidated 6s and $561,000 equipment 
trust 6s. The bonds unsold included $106,600 consolidated 
5s and $1,420,400 second 6s. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Warnings eee. $1,571,156 $1,374,646 I. $196,510 14.3 
Expeuses.......... 1,068,625 1,034,695 , 33,930 3.3 
Net earnings. .. $502.531 $3.39 951 I. $162,580 47.8 
Gross earn. per mile. 3,943 3,450 4 493 14.3 
Net 1,261 85L I. 410 47.8 
Per ct. of expensts, 67.8 75.4 D. 7.6 
The report says: ‘* During the year 133,566 new ties 


have been put in main track and 4,967 in the sidings; 6,342 
lineal feet of timber trestling have been rebuilt and other im- 
provements of the roadway have been made. Included in the 
operating expenses is the labor of laying 4,004 tons of steel 
rails and 11,627 cubic yards of stone and gravel ballast put 
in the track, $13,025 for sleeping car mileage and expenses, 
$18,951 for balances}iue other roads on interchange of cars, 
and $9,356 for repairs on their cars, and the renewal of four 
passenger cars destroyed by fire in ‘the earlier part of the 
year. 

** As the freight equipment, acquired with the purchase of 
the pr — now forming this company, was old and of 
12 and 15 tons cavacity, a considerable part of the 
labor of the mechanical epartment is required for their 
maintenance, and this has reflected on the maintenance of the 
remaining equipment, and a larger expenditure this year for 
this account will therefore be necessary in order to bring it 
up to the maximum standard of efficiency.” 

The receipts and disbursements from ail sources were : 


2a. ek ct ddcnc pRache Serr gedeacs tees $502,531 
Sale of 30 equipment trust bonds................... . « 30,000 
Increase in assets and supplies................ 00005 6 63,364 
Increase in sundry Habilities....... 0... .cc cece cece sees 25,156 
Increase in unpaid Coupoms........ 0.0.60. ceeeeeeee 235,440 
Total ow sii eight ita edi wees Sa Reaemina $856,491 
Cc nstruction and equipment . ieesecacts ssacnuee $216,570 
Rentals, taxes, etc. 159 981 
I ED. gi ccwtnncadcee. ddvcpespatbonge 474,940 
SEE TREE GE CBee ck onda n, 0.0d0+.ccenesbomaen 5,000 
—-— $856,491 


The report says: ‘‘ There has been a steady growth in bot! 
the freight and passenger traffic since the opening of the 
road, as will be seen from the comparison below, but the 
diminution in the rates received therefor have neutralized 
nearly 60 per cent. of the gain from increased tonnage. 


—Per ton-mile.—. Passen- --Per pass. mile.— 
Tons Re- Ex- gers e- Ex- 
Year earried. ceipts. penses. carried. ceipts. penses. 
1885 . 654,120 1015 0.612 476,707 2.471 2.57! 
1884.... 561,529 1.693 0.797 444,006 2.551 2.422 
1883 522,112 1.300 1.007 394,334 2.626 2.326 
‘*Of the tonnage for 1885, 36.96 per cent. thereof was 


coal, 36.44 per cent. other local freights and 26.60 per cent. 
through freight; and of the passengers 99.28 per cent. 
thereof were local passengers. * * 

** It will be seen that this year’s Pll against the earnings 
over operating expenses (excluding $102, 980 interest due on 
the second mortgage bonds, wiich the holders have agreed to 
fund ito second “mortgage bonds) exceed the latter only 
by the sum of $29,410, and if the indications of a prosperous 
year are not arrested by causes beyond our conjecture, we 
confidently hope that this year’s surplus wil] fully meet all 
the fixed charges, including the interest on the second mort- 
gage bonds.” 


Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy. 





This company operates a line from Huntington, W. Va., to 
Lexington, Ky., 139.42 miles, It is the western extension of 
the Chesapeake '& Obio Railroad. The report is for the year 
ending Dec. 31 

Of the line worked the company owns 109.19 miles, It 
leases 8.88 miles, from Huntington to the Big Sandy River, 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio Co., and 21.46 miles, Junction 
to Denton, Ky., from the Ashland Coal & Iron Co. 

The equipment consists of 16 locomotives ; 12 passenger, 3 
combination and 3 baggage, mail and express cars ; 236 
box, 75 stock, 57 coal hopper, 100 gondola, 61 flat and 5 


caboose cars ; 1 tool car. 
The general account is as follows, condensed: 
Capital stock ......02.ccccsccsces evece see soccscescccee $3,509,807 
EE one 0cksc, Satmhdh dcndoesee, & b0008het.cecnad 4,027,520 
Accounts and balances payable ........... ..00... sees 273,438 
Income account, balance ....... 2... seccsccecccocccess 189.245 
his ancs te aak: dace nesccseenaesthabieeMisaenees 7,991,910 
Road ne See ROPE CP CTS $7,599,061 
Pe eee 247,437 
Accounts and balances eagpiacrameoe Sdeves 135,454 
MEEGELa caeccheneatvace & at Genes vectdderes 9,058 
,991,010 








The funded debt includes $3,500,000 first-mortgage 6s; 
$38,000 equipment trust 6s and $489,520 in certificates of 
indebtedness. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1885. 1884. Inc or Dec. P.c. 
| Ee ee $516 310 $551,917 D. “335. 607 6.4 
Passengers . .. ........ 160,975 183.511 D. 22,536 118 
Mail and express cba cee’ 0b) ORE 21,461 I. 856 4.U 
Miscelianeous....... ..... 6,867 57: I 1,128 189 
Total. Sao $706,469 $762,628 D. $56,159 7.4 
eee ee 433,095 504576 D. 70,881 14.0 
Net earnings... ........ $272,774 $258 052 1. $14,722 5.7 
Gross earn per wile 5,067 5,470 D. 403 7.4 
Net ioud 1.957 1,850 I. 107 5.7 
Per cent. of exps ......... 61.4 66.2 D. 4.8 


The loss in earnings was chiefly due to a general failure ‘of 
the wheat crop along the liae. Renewals included 19,713 
new ties and a large : amount of ballasting. 

The receipts and payments on all accounts were as follows: 
Net CArmings, 26 BDOVE.... 0. ascccccesecsesossee sees $272,774 
SE OMED CU GRICO-OL BRIG ce siete. cc ccceccceccccsiecscee ane 975 


i ao aioe as baa) Male Cane kaaaea ke ess bone awa $273,749 749 
Taxes, rents aud interest ...........00...008 - $245, 369 
Coustruction and equipment ...... .. ....... ot 
Bonds aod scrip retired .. ........... ...... 079 
Tucrease in assets, less increase in liabilities .. 20. 189 

— ——- $273,749 





There were $5,000 equipment bonds paid and retired; and 
$79 capital stock scrip canceled. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1885. 1884 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried ... 209 374 225.210 D. 15,836 7.0 
Passenger-miles... .... 7.244,169 7,518,810 D. 574,641 74 
Tons freight carried . 770,129 696,358 [. 73,771 10.6 
Ton-miles.............. . 61,985,345 60,128,428 1. 1,856,017 3.1 
Average rate : 
Per passenger- mile 222lects. 2.433icts. D.0.113ct. 48 
Per ton mile. ...... ... 0.833 0.915 “ D.0.082“ 89 


At the close of the year the road was all laid with steel 
except 6.98 miles, and this has been laid during the current 
year. 

Since the close of the year the road has been leased to the 
Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co., which now operates 
the line. 


Evansville & Terre Haute. 


This company owns a line from Evansville, Ind., to Terre 
Haute, 109 miles, with a branch from Fort Branch to Mt. 
Vernon, 37 miles, making 140 miles worked. It also owns 

a branch from Terre Haute to-Rockport, 23 miles, which it 
y tens not operate, but leases:te the Terre Haute & Logansport 
Co. The report is for the year ending Aug. 31. 

The company also owns the Evansville & Indianapolis road, 
extending from Evansville by Washington and W orthington 
to Terre Haute, 135 miles. This is worked under a separate 
organization and not included in the report 

A controlling interest in the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 
254 miles, was recently bought and is now held in the interest 
of this company. 

The capital stock and funded debt are as follows : 


DE Sewtseh care cdes tte ek. cies see teen ‘ $3,000,000 
First-mortgage 7s, due 1887.... .............. $246 000 
First sinking fund 7s, due 1887................ 106,000 
Consolidated 6s. . singe: Stele’ tesa ciao 

-——_—._ 3, 000.000 

Be) Pe Gc ncic tckke secuconsegccccs as an 375,000 

TE BGO BO Ciena scke pnecicnsdscnetcs save 36,3 375, 000 


The company holds $175,000 of the Mt. Vernon Branch 
bonds, so that only $200,000 are outstanding. The suthor- 
ized issue of consolidated bonds is $3,000,000, the unissued 
$852,000 being reserved to retire the prior’ lien bonds at 
maturity. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1885-86. 1884-85. Itc. or Dec. P.c. 

GUNG oS bie. cngs Waness $445,930 $408,742 L. $37, 188 OL 
ee eee 200,121 192,149 4972 4.1 
Mail and express............ $4,237 33,545 :. 1,692 5.1 
DN <iccaal vos scseanes 81,693 85.357 D. 3.694 4.3 
ree png canes $761.981 $718,823 IL. $43,158 6.0 
PI tv donidg nae wins sens 375,180 361,222 I. 143,958 38 
Net earnings.... ... ..... $386 sel $357. 001 I “$29,200 8.2 
Gross earn per mile ert ee 5.219 4928 L 296 6.0 
8.2 Sa, Serer 2,649 2,449 1. 200 82 
Per cent of exps.... ........ 49.2 50.3 D. 1.1 Se 


Expenses include taxes, which were $27,058 last year, 
against $24,501 in the preceding year. 
The result of the year was as follows : 


IN, DI v9 5 0.5:5.0555s 0. jon adee, cipeaneineee te 86,801 
EE iS aincscse .sdiacesetepecheneee uasse® $202,320 
Es Uisc csc. beceeck Vackecetccustivatteece 120,000 

——- 322,320 

Balance, surplus for the year ...... . $64,481 


Four quarterly dividends of 1 per cent. each were paid, 
making 4 per cent. in all, against 2 per cent. in the preced- 
ing year. The a for the year was equivalent to 2.15 
per cent. additional on the stock. Most of this surplus was 
put into the Evansville & Indianapolis road, as noted below. 

President Mackey, in his report, says : ‘‘ The year has been 
one of fair results. We show an increase in gross volume of 
$43,158, a net increase of $29,200. Prices of produce and 
manufactures have been exceptionally cheap, which has in- 
terfered very much with the gepveral result. I trust we may 
have a much better result to report when thls pleasure again 
occurs. The coal branch shows a charge of $60, 1,116. This is 
built in a first-class manner and with 56 Ib, steel rail. There 
will be yet some additional charges to this amount. This 
branch has been built from the company’s funds. We have 
not yet reached a point at which which we can close the ac- 
count of the Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad Co., but 
are nearing that time. At our last annual meeting I referred 
with much pleasure to the arrival of atime at which our 
board of directors had authorized the payment of one per 
cent. quarterly to stockholders, expressing the belief that we 
could continue it. Itis again most gratifying to say that 
this has been done, and, with an improvement of business, 
we might anticipate in the near future a slight increase.” 


Central Vermont. 





This company operates, under contract with the Consoli- 
dated Railroad Co., of Vermont, the line from Windsor, Vt 
to Burlington, St. Albans and Rouse’s Point, 185 miles, with 
75 miles of branches. As lessee of the Rutland Railroad, it 
operates the line from Bellows Falls to Rutland, 120 miles, 
with branch to Ticonderoga, N. Y., 16 miles. This makes a 
total of 396 miles covered by the very brief statement which 
is the only report which the company makes for the year end- 
ing June 30 last. 

The company also controls and operates the New London 
Northern, i21 miles; the Brattleboro & Whitehall, 36 miles, 
and the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain, 118 miles, but those 
roads are not included, and separate statements are made for 
them. 

Under the compromise agreement by which the Consolidated 
Co., of Vermont, acquired possession of the Vermont Central 
and the Vermont & Canada roads after more than 30 ~_ 
of litigation, there was to be an issue of $7,000,000 in 5 per 
cent. bonds in which all former issues and ‘floating debt were 
to be funded. No statement has ever been made of the amount 
of these bonds actually issued. 

The earnings of the road worked were as follows : 








1885-36. 1884-85. Increase. P.c 

Earnings .... ........ $2,533,938 2,515,320 $18,618 0.7 

pS Tee 1,738,494 1,732,515 15,979 0.9 

Net earnings ....... $795.444 $792.805 $2,639 03 

Gross earn. per mile.. 6,399 6.352 47 0.7 

Net : 2,909 2.202 tg 
Per cent. of exps. 68.6 68.5 0. 1 


The increase, both in gross and net earnings, was very 
small. 

The result of the year was as follows : 
Net earnings as above a Sigadeoiate 
BPI GE PONE TIO g ono vcccaccvswceccece' cece $357 750 
Laterest and taxes 


Balance, surplus for the year. ................. 0002 sees 


No statement is given of the disposition of this surplus, and 
no statements of traffic of any kind are given. 





